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Hymn Translating 


A Fine Art 
Elaine T. Lewis 


(We are glad to include this article on hymn translating since the 
subject is so closely related to Bible translating, and many translators 
are called upon to do both. Up to now there has only been brief reference 
to this subject in The Bible Translator1, and therefore a fairly lengthy 
treatment such as that here is not out of place. Ed.) 


Since my husband has been engaged in translating the New 
Testament and I have been translating hymns, a favourite topic of 
conversation around our house has been, “Which is more difficult, 
Bible translating or hymn translating?” When he points out all the 
difficulties involved in trying to reproduce the precise meaning of the 
Greek into a language that is in no way related to it and the great 
limitations placed on the Bible translator that prevent him from inter- 
preting too freely, I counter with, “That may be true, but you can use 
as many words as you need to translate each phrase, and you don't 
have to set it to meter or worry whether it goes with the mood of the 
music."" Arguments from both sides could continue indefinitely if we 
were serious about it, but actually, each is fully aware of the problems 
faced by the other, and in the end I must concede that although hymn 
translating is indeed an exacting and difficult task, yet it cannot compare 
with the demands that are made upon one who faithfully translates the 
Word of God. Since the hymn translator is not translating the inspired 
Word of God, but rather the response of man to the Word of God, 
he can avail himself of a certain amount of freedom that is denied to 
the Bible translator. The hymn translator can be free to interpret the 
response of man as found in hymns so that it will be readily understood 
by the people for whom he is writing. 

This paper has grown out of the experience of preparing a new 
hymnbook of 400 hymns for the Lahu people, who live in the mountains 


‘Hymn Writing—A Phase of Translation Work by Marion M. Cowan, TBT 8,1 (Jan. 
1957) pp. 20-22. Note also the aid there mentioned: Hymn Writing in Aboriginal 
Languages, S.1.L., Box 870, Glendale 5, California, U.S.A. 
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of eastern Burma, Yunan, China, and northern Thailand. Christian 
work was begun among the Lahu people about fifty years ago, and there 
are now approximately 15,000 Christians among them. In this paper 
we shall try to take the reader step by step through the various problems 
we faced and tell how we met each of these problems, as well as to give 
our own opinions as to how one should go about this matter of preparing 
a hymnbook for people on the mission field. We hope the sharing of 
our experience will be helpful to others who will be or are now engaged 
in hymn translation, and we would also welcome criticisms and sug- 
gestions from the readers which might make this study more valuable 
to others. 


Indigenous or western music? 


It is not our purpose in this paper to discuss the relative merits of 
original hymns and hymns translated from western sources. Certainly 
when any Christian group has produced compositions of merit within 
its own group, indigenous Christian songs should be included in the 
hymnal of that language. For peoples who do not take readily to western 
music, perhaps indigenous music should be used almost exclusively. 
Regrettably, the Lahu Christians have not as yet produced original 
Christian songs of sufficient merit to be included in a standard hymnal 
for the use of the church. We do hope that in the future such original 
hymns will be forthcoming, and we have every reason to expect that 
they will, because of the musical and poetic talent evidenced by some 
of the people. However, the Lahu people learn western music readily 
and like it, so for the present we must be content to depend on western 
sources for the hymns. 


Selection of hymns 


The first point to be considered when preparing a hymnbook is 
how to go about selecting the hymns to be included. If there is a hymnal 
already in use, it would seem best first of all to have a committee, 
composed of representatives from each area of the language group 
for which it is being prepared, to go through the old book and decide 
which hymns to retain and which ones to omit. In doing this, one must 
keep several things in mind: 


(1) I£ the old book is top-heavy with a large number of hymns 
on one or two subjects, and is lacking in hymns of other types, an attempt 
should be made to attain a more balanced book. In doing this, however, 
one must take into consideration the needs and tastes of the people 
who will use the book. For instance, the old Lahu book is top-heavy 
with hymns relating to heaven and the future life. When this was 
discussed with the leaders they agreed to omit a few of the hymns 
on that subject, but they still wanted to have what we consider to be 
an unproportionate number of hymns of that nature. We have concluded 
that these people in their present stage of spiritual development and 
living as they do surrounded by countless dangers, no doubt feel the 
need for a sense of security which comes to them by the singing of 
these hymns about heaven. Therefore, in our new hymnbook the section 
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about heaven and the future life is much larger proportionately than 
will be found in most western hymnbooks. 


(2) Hymns that have been in the book for years but are seldom 
or never sung should be investigated. Why are they not sung? Do the 
people simply not like them? If so, they should be eliminated. Is the 
meaning so obscure that the people do not understand them? In that 
case, if the music is acceptable and the subject matter desirable, that 
can be remedied by producing a good translation. Is it just that the 
people have never been taught the hymn? This happens especially in 
the case of hymnals that have words only and the Christian leaders 
do not have access to the music. In that case, retain the hymns of merit, 
and when the new hymnal is produced, plan to instigate a systematic 
programme of hymn singing in the churches to teach those songs as 
well as the new hymns that will be included in the new book. 


(3) It would be desirable to eliminate some hymns from the hymnal 
on the basis of their shallowness of meaning or faulty theology. A hymn 
translator receives many shocks when going painstakingly through many 
hundreds of hymns. One of those shocks is that many popular hymns 
are so devoid of Scripture-based meaning, e.g. Beulah Land. 


(4) I£ musical notation is to be used, it would be preferable to 
select only those hymns for which notation can be secured. However, 
if the demand is great for a hymn that cannot be located, a person with 
musical ability can transcribe the tune into notation and an artist can 
make the music manuscript for printing. 

After the committee has made these selections, it would seem wise 
to get the opinion of the Christian community as a whole by sending 
out lists of the hymns that the committee desires to omit. Reactions to 
this should then be considered by the committee. After we had done 
this for the Lahu hymnbook, we put back into the hymnal a few hymns 
that the committee had voted to leave out, and we left out others that 
the committee had decided to retain, but that many people did not want 
to have in the new book, 

Then comes the matter of selecting new hymns to be included in 
the hymnal. Burma is a country rich in languages, and many of the 
languages have hymn books. We asked Lahu Christian leaders to check 
through the books in languages known to them and give suggestions 
for new hymns to be put in the Lahu book. Besides this, my husband 
and I spent numerous evenings and Sunday afternoons going through 
a number of English hymnals looking for hymns that might be suitable 
to add to the Lahu hymnbook. In doing this we tried to keep in mind 
the types of songs best suited to Lahu musical tastes, as well as which 
types of hymns were lacking in the present book. When a large number 
of new hymns had been selected for consideration, a group of Christian 
leaders examined them together and selected a large number of them 
to be translated and tried out. Then about 100 of them were translated, 
and nearly 80 of those were mimeographed with the tonic sol-fa notation. 
These were then taught in both pastors’ and laymen’s Bible Conferences 
over a three year period. They were also taken to the villages and 
taught to the people. Votes were taken as to which hymns should be 
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included in the new hymnal, and most of them were accepted. One or 
two proved to be very difficult to teach to the people, so they have 
been eliminated. One of those was God bless you merry, Gentlemen, 
The difficulty with that hymn is that it is in a minor key, and it sounds 
strange to the ears of the Lahu people. There were some new hymns 
included in the hymnal that were not mimeographed and taught to the 
people beforehand because of limited time. Most of those were considered 
by the committee to be unquestionably acceptable to the people. 

It is of utmost importance that missionaries do not impose upon the 
people their own preferences for hymns. Some of the hymns which are 
favourites of ours we have agreed to omit from the book, because the 
people simply do not like them. Often we find that hymn tunes by 
some of the greatest composers are perhaps not suited to the musical 
tastes of the people. The hymn tunes ‘Consolation’ by Mendelssohn 
(We would see Jesus), and ‘Passion Chorale” by Bach (O Sacred Head, 
Now Wounded) fall into that category. Although they are great hymns 
of the church, yet because the Lahu people do not understand and 
appreciate the music, we have omitted them from the book. If I may 
be allowed to say so, I rather believe that if Mendelssohn and Bach 
could hear their songs sung by certain congregations, they would thank 
us for leaving them out of the book! Another hymn that is standard 
in western hymnals that the people of this area do not like is Where 
He leads me I will follow. They do not object to the meaning of the 
words, but they call it a “sleepy” song because the same tune is repeated 
over and over again. Other tunes just seem too long and involved to 
be practical for the people. Tell me the old, old story is one of those. On the 
other hand, many hymns which we consider to be inferior musically and 
perhaps in meaning, are very much loved by the people. If they can serve 
as helps in worship, Christian nurture, or as an evangelistic challenge, 
they are of value to the church and should be included. 

Finally, in the matter of selecting hymns one should keep in mind 
the culture of the people. If one is producing a hymnbook for a largely 
rural people, one should include a goodly number of harvest songs and 
songs about nature. If, on the other hand, the book is for people living 
near the sea or seafaring people, many hymns about the sea should 
be included. That is not to say that all references to the sea should be 
left out of hymnbooks for rural people, or all reference to tilling the 
soil left out of books for seafaring people, but the emphasis should vary 
according to the culture of the people. 


The first hymnbook produced in a language 


If one is attempting to produce a hymnbook in a language that has 
never had one before, the problems are somewhat different. My husband 
produced such a book for the Akha people, another tribe indigenous 
to this area. Evangelistic work among these people has been very limited 
thus far, and there are only about 400 Christians among them. In 
producing a hymnbook for such a group, one of the first points to be 
considered is, what other hymnbooks are used in the area, and what 
hymnbook is being used by the evangelists to the tribe for which one 
is translating. As much as possible, one should try to produce a book 
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that will have in common most of the hymns used by other Christians 
in the area. If the Christian community is small, probably a relatively 
small number of hymns would be sufficient for the first book—say 
100 to 150. If it is for a largely illiterate people, the hymns should be 
simple both in meaning and musically, and they should be geared to 
the spiritual development of the people. It would seem wise for the first 
hymnbook produced in any language to be considered to be more or 
less temporary, thus allowing for drastic revision of the hymns and 
the addition of many new hymns when the Christian community is more 
mature, 


Procedure 


Undoubtedly the procedure followed in translating hymns will differ 
according to the development of the Christian community in question 
and the preferences of the translators. Perhaps some would prefer to 
follow the system suggested by the Bible Societies for Bible translation— 
that is, for a committee to work together on the translation from the 
outset. In our case, we felt that working with a committee on the first 
draft was too confining, since there were no leaders who were fluent 
in English with which to work. Perhaps more important than that, 
I find it very difficult to concentrate on meaning, rhythm, tune, meter, 
and the other matters that one must constantly keep in mind if there 
are others present. Therefore, this is the procedure we followed. I worked 
out the rough pencil draft alone, working from the present Lahu hymnal 
and English hymnals. After I made the first draft, a Lahu Christian 
leader who has had a good deal of experience in literature work came 
in and we worked over the draft together, making changes freely. Then 
I typed a total of six copies of the corrected draft, and several evenings 
each week for about a year the members of the Bible revision committee 
who were revising the New Testament in the day-time (two Lahus 
and my husband), other interested people who came in from time to 
time, and I myself sang the songs together. It is of utmost importance 
to sing them to be sure that the words fit the music, the phrasing is 
correct, etc. This group again made many corrections. Then these 
corrected manuscripts were divided up and about 50 hymns were sent 
out to each of 18 pastors throughout the area. We asked each of them 
to call in a group of their church members and sing the hymns together, 
making any corrections they cared to. Many of these people responded 
well, and some very valuable suggestions and corrections were made. 
When those manuscripts were sent back, we went over each suggested 
change and adopted those we considered worth-while. In some cases 
it was obvious that the people had misunderstood the meaning, so we 
could not accept their correction, but it meant that we needed to make 
some change that would make the meaning more clear. The final manu- 
script was prepared from this revised draft. 

I should add that although I did the original translation of most 
of the hymns, there were some that we could not find in English which 
were available in hymnbooks of other languages of Burma. Those, there- 
fore were translated by Lahu leaders who could read those languages. 
By using so many people to help in the translating and checking of 
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the hymns we have not only come out with what seems to be quite 
an accurate book that will be acceptable to the people, but the people 
have been drawn together in the accomplishment of a common task, 
and they look upon the book not as something produced for them by 
a foreign missionary, but as something that is truly theirs and the product 
of their combined efforts. 


General principles 


As we have done this work we have become aware of certain prin- 
ciples that should constantly be kept in mind by hymn translators: 

(1) The translator should keep in mind the total Christian 
community that will be using the hymnal for the next twenty years or 
more, if it is to be a standard work which is expected to be used over 
a long period of time. The translator should make allowances for growth 
and maturity of the Christians during that time. If one translates primarily 
for illiterates or poorly educated people, those with higher education 
will not be inspired. If the translations are made primarily for children, 
they will not reach the adults. If they are all geared to reach non- 
Christians, the Christians will not be deepened spiritually. 

There should be a wide variety of types of hymns selected so that 
the needs of every group will be met, rather than levelling the quality 
of all the hymns to be appropriate to any one of the groups mentioned 
above. Some hymns should be profound enough to inspire the most 
mature and most highly educated Christian, while others should be simple 
enough to be easily understood by any illiterate non-Christian. 

(2) The translator should write the first draft pretty much as it 
comes to him, rather than belabouring every word as he goes along. 
Then he should go back over it, make corrections and changes as needed, 
and perhaps add alternate readings for a committee to select from. 
The hymn then should be set aside for a period of time until it has 
“cooled off", after which time the translator, either alone or with a 
helper, should go over the original translation and make further revisions. 
It is important to make the original draft as good as possible, because 
no matter how many times it is checked, mistakes are likely to slip 
through. 

(3) If the translator gets stuck on any one hymn and cannot get 
an inspiration as to how to go about translating it, he should set it 
aside and come back to it with a fresh mind another day. 

(4) In checking a hymn it should be read over to see if it holds 
together as a unit. Is it good poetry? Does it have good flow, rhythm, 
and phrasing? Sing it to be sure it goes well with the music. Sometimes 
a relatively unimportant particle falling on a long accented note will 
sound strange, or in a tonal language, singing a high tone low, or a 
low tone high might bring to mind a ridiculous meaning. (This is not 
to say that in a tonal language one should try to match the tunes with 
the tones. That would be impossible. But one should watch for places 
where a wrong combination “sticks out” and immediately suggests a 
wrong meaning to the singer.) 

(5) The translator should try to preserve the basic thought of 
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the hymn, but he must be allowed a great deal of freedom to express 
that thought in the manner that will be most suitable to the people for 
whom he is translating. Perhaps the greatest mistake made by many 
hymn translators is to attempt to make too literal a translation. In lang- 
uages that require more syllables than English to reproduce a given 
thought, it will often be necessary to omit certain phrases from the 
English altogether. This is preferable to making such an abbreviated 
translation as to be meaningless. This will be discussed further in another 
section, 

(6) The translator must be open to the corrections of others. He 
should not allow himself to fall in love with the translation he has 
produced to the point of being blind to possible errors. He must encourage 
others to criticize the work and make it clear that he is sincerely open 
to suggestions. If he takes a defensive attitude toward his work, others 
will hesitate to examine the manuscript critically, and no matter how 
many people are asked to check the work, they will not feel free to 
express their opinions. However, the translator should not allow himself 
to be “pushed around” to the point that certain basic principles are 
violated, 


Hymns are poetry 

It should always be kept in mind that hymns are poems set to music. 
When translating them, one must try to preserve meter, flow, proper 
phrasing, poetic expression, and rhythm, all of this in keeping with 
the tune. 

The question: arises as to whether the translator should rhyme the 
hymns as they are in English. This is a problem that each translator 
will have to work out for himself. He should investigate the native 
poetry to discover whether it is rhymed or not. If it is, it would probably 
be preferable to rhyme the hymns, but if in native poetry rhyme is 
not significant, the people will probably not notice rhyming even if the 
translator goes to great pains to produce it. However, if a number of 
the educated people have become accustomed to rhyme in poetry in 
English or other languages, they may insist that hymns should be rhymed 
in their language. 

In some hymnals that we have observed, the translator has been so 
concerned with producing rhyme that meaning has been sacrificed. In 
checking with native speakers it has been discovered that few of them 
are aware of whether the lines rhyme or not, whereas they have been 
greatly perplexed by inappropriate particles that have been used at the 
end of lines in order to produce rhyme. If one decides, however, that it 
would be valuable to rhyme the hymns, perhaps a good rule of thumb 
would be: If possible, have both rhyme and reason. However, if it is 
not possible to have both, sacrifice the rhyme to preserve reason. 

Other elements of poetry are probably far more important, and they 
should always be kept in mind by the translator. For instance, in some 
hymns one theme is carried through from beginning to end. The transla- 
tor needs to take care not to lose the thread of this theme in his 
translating. Some have identical first or last lines for all of the stanzas, 
thus repeating the main theme of the hymn. As much as possible this 
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should be retained in the translation, although sometimes the repeated 
line may need to be transferred from the first to the second line, first 
to last line, or some other arrangement in order not to violate the proper 
syntax of the language. Also, in retaining identical lines, one must be 
careful that the remainder of the verse fits properly with it, or perhaps 
occasionally a word or two of the repeated line will need to be changed. 
For instance, in the hymn One Day, we translated the phrase “One day” 
into Lahu as “Tev nyi hataY”, which implies past tense, for verses one 
to four, but when we came to verse five we had to change it to “Tex nyi 
k'o”, which implies future tense, since it speaks of the second coming 
of Christ. Another illustration of this can be drawn from our translation 
of The Light of the World is Jesus. This repeated phrase which comes 
in the second line of each stanza works fine for stanzas one through 
three, but when we were checking the manuscript for this hymn, the 
men objected to using that phrase for the fourth stanza, because that 
stanza is talking not about the world, but of heaven. Therefore, we 
changed the repeated phrase to read “The light of heaven is Jesus” 
for the last stanza, 

Hymns are rich in lovely figures of speech. We need to realize, 
however, that something that is a beautiful figure of speech and easily 
understood in English, may be meaningless if translated literally into 
another language. There has been some discussion among leaders here 
as to whether or not most of the figures of speech in hymns should be 
taken out altogether and just “say it straight”, as they put it. To do 
this would rob hymns of the richness of thought made possible by 
allegories and other poetic expressions, making them sound more like 
theological text books than like the welling up of the human heart in 
prayer and praise to its Creator. 

One must use great care in the use of figures of speech, and the 
limitations of space may sometimes make it necessary to use an expression 
less subtle in meaning. Wherever possible, figures of speech should 
be translated into the idiom of the language, and it would be wise for 
the translator to make himself familiar with proverbs, poetry and other 
literature of the people in order to know how they would really state 
certain poetic thoughts. For instance, in the hymn Holy Spirit, Faithful 
Guide there is the phrase “Hearts grow faint and hopes give oer’. 
We have found that a poetic phrase in Lahu to express desperation or 
hopelessness is “Mo_ fi* mo— na“ hk’e hpeh, hta’’, which means, 
“When everything is like fog and black clouds”. We have used this 
phrase not only in this hymn, but in several others where that concept 
needed to be expressed. 

By being too literal in the translation of English allegories, often 
meaningless phrases or wrong concepts will result. For instance, one 
translator literally translated the phrase, “The kingdom beyond the 
setting of the sun” (meaning heaven), causing some of the people to 
get the impression that heaven is in some western country, since the 
word for west is “the sunset side’. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus” in 
Lahu simply means literally to stand up, and it seems rather silly to 
urge people just to remain standing all the time. By changing this to 
“Stand firmly for Christ” the meaning comes closer to the intention 
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of the author. The concept in the hymn Higher Ground of climbing 
to a higher plane apparently means no more to these hill people who 
climb mountains daily than just to climb another hill. However, by 
changing the figure to that of striving forward, they seem to understand 
the concept intended much more readily. 

One translator, in struggling with the very difficult-to-translate 
figure of speech “Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian 
love”, came out with something like this, “The love that produces a 
heartburn, let it be blest’. This will require some explanation. In Lahu, 
the word “to tie’’ and the word “to be hot (with spices)"’ are the same— 
“hpeh ve”. The author used the phrase “nyi ma hpeh ve", intending to 
express the thought of binding the heart, but as the Lahus have never 
heard of such a thing as “tying up a heart”, that meaning does not occur 
to them. On the other hand, they do occasionally use the term ‘‘nyi ma 
hpeh ve”, in much the same way as we speak of ‘having heartburn’, In the 
new translation we have avoided altogether the figure of binding hearts 
together and have come out with the more meaningful, although ad- 
mittedly less colourful, line, “In love we Christians are all of one heart”. 
Perhaps this is sufficient to illustrate the tremendous importance of being 
sure that the figures of speech we use in hymns are readily understood 
by the people for whom we are translating. 

In order that expressions used in hymns may sound natural to the 
people, one needs to be careful to use combinations of words commonly 
used by the people. For instance, in Who is on the Lord's side, the 
English has ‘‘not with gold or gem”. The Lahus never use this particular 
combination, but frequently speak of silver and gold, so we used that 
combination instead. In songs that speak of “flowers and fruits”, we 
found it strained to use that combination, so we used a common Lahu 
expression that means flowers only. The word for flower is “suh™ ve*". 
In poetic speech the Lahus use what they call ‘male and female” words, 
which often are a combination of a common word with an archaic one 
with essentially the same meaning. Thus, ‘“suh~ ve* ma, ve*" is the 
poetic phrase for flowers. We have used that in some instances instead 
of flowers and fruit. If space had permitted, we would have used, 
“suh~ ve* may ve, suh* shi_ haw~% shi_", which would have been 
the poetic way of saying flowers and fruits. In our opinion, it is sometimes 
better to omit a word or two if necessary as we have done in this case, 
in order to use a more poetic form, if in so doing one does not damage 
the basic concept of the hymn. On the other hand, we do not believe 
that one should dig up archaic phrases that are not even known to 
the present generation just for the sake of being poetic. We have tried 
to use only those phrases which are known to most people of the 
present generation. 

It might be desirable sometimes to change the whole setting of a 
hymn, while still retaining the basic thought, in order to adapt it to 
the culture of the people. To a land-locked mountain people, hymns 
about the sea have little meaning, whereas to seafaring people they 
speak directly to the heart. With this in mind, for our mountain people 
we took the hymn Jesus Saviour, Pilot me, and while carefully following 
the basic concept of the need for one to guide and protect us through 
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many dangers, we paraphrased the hymn using the figure of needing 
a guide as one travels over dangerous animal infested jungle trails. This 
paraphrase came out roughly as follows: 


1. As I walk upon this earth, dear Jesus, lead me on. 
In the darkness of the jungle, I cannot see and there are dangers. 
Only you know the trail, Dear Lord, please lead me on. 


As a mother quiets her child, you have stopped the wind. 
When you said, “Be still," the wind obeyed your voice. 
You who know the trail, always lead me on. 


As I am walking along the trail, there are many fears and dangers. 
Lord, I trust in you. Lead me to the place of rest. 
Speak to me these words, “Fear not, I am leading you.” 


This adaptation has struck a chord of response in the hearts of most 
of the Christian workers and laymen who have been asked to give 
their opinion, and they voted to use it in the hymnal and omit the 
translation retaining the figure of the sea. However, strong opposition 
has come from a few who have been fortunate enough to leave the 
confines of the mountain country and have gone to southern Burma 
where they have seen the ocean. They feel that to change the figure 
from sea to jungle insults their intelligence, and due to the pressure 
from that small group, it has been decided to include both versions in 
the new hymnbook. 

Similar adaptation has been made of the hymn Let the lower lights 
be burning. This becomes very meaningful when applied to the shining 
of a light to help one who is lost in the jungle to find his way. 

Sometimes if we do not adapt the wording of the songs to the 
people for whom they are intended, we can come up with an utterly 
false concept. For instance, when translating hymns for people who are 
just one or two generations out of paganism, to translate literally the 
phrase, ‘God of our Fathers”, would be to sing the praises of some 
other god than the Christian God. Similarly, “Faith of our Fathers” 
might refer to animistic, Buddhistic, or Mohammedan beliefs, as the 
case might be. 

Many hymns make reference to a ‘weary land”. A literal translation 
of this in Lahu seems ridiculous to the people, for how could a “land” 
be “weary”? The term needs to be changed either to a “desolate land”, 
or to “weary people’. Similarly, the phrase “Jesus is all the world to 
me” would sound like a nonsense phrase if translated literally into Lahu. 
We have changed it to, “Jesus is a wonderful friend”. 


Language difficulties 

Mention has been made of the necessity sometimes of omitting 
phrases or words that are in the original when making the translation. 
This is frequently necessary in languages that normally use more syllables 
to express a given thought than English does. We have come across 
numerous instances where the translator, in making a supreme effort 
to retain every phrase and word from the English, has abbreviated the 
words in the translation to such an extent that the result is either 
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meaningless, or has the wrong meaning. For instance, one translator 
found that it was awkward to translate the word “sin” into his language, 
because it required two syllables. Therefore, whenever he found it 
more convenient, instead of using the full form for sin, which is 
“yen* ba*"’, he just used the first syllable, ‘‘venY’’. It so happens that 
the word “‘venY” means “city”, and carries no connotation of sin at all. 
Therefore, some rather ridiculous phrases have resulted, such as, 
“Ye_su* kan’ pa* venY hpehy pui— ve” (Jesus’ power can free the 
city, instead of Jesus’ power can free from sin), ““venY hpehY kui,” (the 
place where the city was freed, instead of the place where sins are 
forgiven), etc. The same translator frequently used the word “htai_ ve” 
(to change) for “htai_ hk’aw, ve" (to save), which also resulted in 
meaningless or wrong phrases. In translating the song Sail on!, he found 
it difficult to use the three syllable word, “haw lo, k’o_” for “boat”, 
so he simply used the first syllable, “haw”. This resulted in “The waves 
have submerged your elephant’’, instead of “The waves have submerged 
your boat”. This type of abbreviating is a real temptation to the translator 
when it becomes absolutely impossible to translate the complete phrase 
from English. However, the results of such abbreviating would seem 
to make it obvious that it is preferable to express the thoughts in whole, 
meaningful phrases, even if one must leave ovt another phrase of the 
original in order to do it. 

Another form of abbreviation that is sometimes used by translators 
to the detriment of the hymn is to leave out certain particles that are 
normally used in both speech and writing. Sometimes the omission of 
such particles does no damage to the meaning, and perhaps in such 
cases one is justified in indulging in a bit of poetic license in order to 
solve a difficult problem. However, when such omissions can leave a 
phrase ambiguous or give it the wrong meaning, some other solution 
must be sought. An instance of this is found in the old Lahu hymnbook 
from the song Who is on the Lord's side? One line of the hymn was 
translated, ‘“JawY mawY ve ma, ya” hui shu g'aY tu, ma¥ he". Because 
the particle “hta,"’, which indicates the object of the sentence, was 
omitted, the line could be interpreted either as, “The Lord's soldiers 
cannot defeat anyone’, or “No one can defeat the Lord's soldiers”. 
Such ambiguities must be guarded against with utmost care. 

In the same song mentioned above, another problem involving 
particles is illustrated. The English word order and idiom was followed 
so slavishly that much of the hymn has little meaning. Wherever the 
English word “who” was used, the translator retained it, but he ran 
out of syllables before he could add the final particle that makes the 
line into a question, Therefore, he has the word “who” at the beginning 
of the sentence, which by its nature demands a question particle at the 
end, but ends the sentences with declarative particles or no particle 
at all in five out of six instances. 

Perhaps one of the most common errors of hymn translators is to 
stick too closely to the syntax (word order) of the English. One cannot 
translate by beginning with the first line of the first stanza and simply 
translate line by line in order. One must rather get the meaning of 
the whole stanza, re-think it in the language into which he is translating, 
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and then fit the words into the musical phrases in such a way as not 
to violate the syntax of that language. One need not be unduly disturbed 
if this means that the first line in English will turn out to be the last 
line in the stanza when translated. It will be a faithful and effective 
translation only when one has succeeded in getting the hymn into the 
natural phrasing and expressions of the people who will be singing it. 

Another problem with which one is frequently confronted is that 
sometimes a thought that is expressed in one neat word or short phrase 
in English will require a long drawn-out sentence in another language. 
For instance, ‘Saviour, thy dying love’ when translated into Lahu 
means literally what the words say—that is, “Saviour, your love which 
is dying”. We had to use the whole first line to express that phrase, 
and made it, “Saviour, you loved me and died for me”. Along this 
same line, we ran into a great deal of difficulty when we tried to 
translate “He included me”. There is no specific word in Lahu which 
means “to include”. One must use a long and involved sentence to get 
the meaning across, The solution we found for this problem might seem 
like a cowardly one. Upon investigation, we found that many Lahus 
did not like the tune of this song very well anyway, so it was decided 
simply to omit it. The translator still wonders how she would have 
dealt with the problem if they had been insistent upon including it in 
the book! 

These few illustrations will give the reader a glimpse into some of 
the problems involved with differences in thought patterns and syntax 
between languages. One must always be on the alert to avoid allowing 
foreign sounding words or constructions to creep in. A good translation 
should sound to the reader or singer as if it were written originally 
in his native tongue. 


Transliterations 


The hymn translator, along with the Bible translator, must make 
the choice in many instances whether to transliterate or to translate 
certain words. The most common of these words in hymns are hallelujah, 
allelujah, hosanna, and amen. It would probably be wise for the hymn 
translator to follow the pattern set in the Bible translation of that 
language for all of the words that appear in the Bible. It would seem 
best not to confuse the people by using both “hallelujah” and “‘allelujah”, 
but to choose one form or the other if it is to be transliterated. We tried 
the idea of using a Lahu phrase for “hallelujah"’ which is quite similar 
to it, “ha leh, jaY ve", which means “very happy”. 

However, the pressure of usage in hymnbooks of other languages 
in the area, plus the fact that this was not really an adequate expression 
for the term, caused us to choose the transliteration of the term, 
“ha_le_luYya,”. With regard to “hosanna”, it might be that even if the 
term is translated fully in the New Testament, it would be advisable 
to use the transliterated form in hymns, because a translation would 
require a line or two. “Amen” should probably be transliterated and the 
meaning explained. 

Another word to be considered is “Zion'’. One finds when translating 
hymns that this word has a variety of meanings. The most common 
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meaning, however, is “the church”. (As in, O Zion Haste, Glorious 
things of thee are spoken, and Hail to the brightness); whereas in other 
hymns it might mean heaven or Jerusalem. Upon investigation, we found 
that although the word “Zion” was used freely in the old Lahu hymn- 
book, none of the Lahus whom we asked knew the meaning of it. There- 
fore, in those cases where it clearly meant the church, we translated 
it as the church rather than using a transliteration. Wherein it meant 
Jerusalem or heaven, however, we used a transliteration of Zion. 


Comments on English hymns 

Not all of the problems of hymn translation are due to difficulties 
in the language into which one is translating. Often the meaning in 
English is so obscure that the translator wishes there were a commentary 
on hymns that would explain the meaning more clearly. One is reminded 
of the story told about Robert Browning, who, when a friend asked him 
to explain the meaning of one of his poems, said, “When that poem 
was written only God and Robert Browning knew the meaning of it. 
Now only God knows!” Not until one begins to dissect the hymns 
word from word and phrase from phrase does one discover that some 
of them are not written in complete sentences, that very obscure figures 
of speech are used, or that they contain nice-sounding phrases which 
when analyzed are really quite meaningless. The following stanza which 
we have all sung countless times is very beautiful and far from being 
meaningless, but it defies grammatical analysis: 


Silent night, holy night, Son of God, love's pure light; 
Radiant beams from Thy holy face, With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth. 


Each phrase in this is beautiful, but how do the phrases fit together? 
The Lahus might describe this as being “a tail without a body”. This 
hymn is particularly valuable for us to consider, because it was written 
originally in German, and what we sing is a translation. It might be 
of some value to compare the different versions of Silent Night as found 
in various hymnbooks and see how widely they differ. This will illustrate 
to us how different people approach the problems of translation, and 
how very different the final products might be. It will also illustrate how 
one translator will preserve lovely figures at the cost of grammatical 
accuracy, while another one will be careful that the translation makes 
good sense, even at the expense of beauty of expression. The translator 
with a rare gift for the task will be able to produce grammatically correct 
translations without sacrificing the beauty of the original. 

Another difficulty one meets with in English is the matter of phrasing. 
For instance, the phrasing of Lead, Kindly Light in the 2nd and 3rd 
stanzas is quite confused, and presents real difficulties in translation. 
There are many other hymns also in which the phrasing in the music 
does not coincide properly with the phrasing of the words. We have 
tried in our translations to match music-phrasing with poem-phrasing 
in these cases, even though the English does not match. 

Many English hymns vary the slurring of notes from one stanza to 
another. A notorious example of this is Thou didst leave Thy Throne. 
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Every stanza in that song follows a different pattern of slurring notes, 
Other well-known hymns that do this are The Old Rugged Cross, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, and Silent Night. For congregations that read music 
well and in which every member of the congregation can follow a book 
with musical notation, such variation from stanza to stanza can be 
managed. However, even under such circumstances, I think it could 
be said that it would be much better if all the stanzas used uniform 
phrasing and slurring. In the case of people who do not read music, 
or who do not have hymn books with the words printed between the 
staffs of music, such variation is chaotic, and should by all means be 
avoided. We have checked carefully to see that corresponding lines in 
all the stanzas of each hymn have exactly the same number of syllables 
so as to avoid confusion in this matter. We have found that some of 
the hymns in the old Lahu hymnbook which were seldom or never sung 
had such variations in the number of syllables in corresponding lines, 
and as the people did not know how to sing them, they simply lost 
interest in them altogether. 

Another weakness in English hymns is that in some cases the mood 
of the music and the words do not fit together properly. Fanny Crosby's 
hymn Hide me, O my Saviour!, with music by W. H. Doane, is an 
example of this. This is a deeply devotional hymn with words equally 
as fine as many of the hymns which we use frequently in church services, 
and yet it has practically dropped out of the repertoire of hymns sung 
in the modern church. The reason for this is not hard to find. This 
intimate prayer hymn has been set to a jaunty little tune more appropriate 
for a child's play song than to be the background of the sincere seeking 
of the soul for his God. However, unless the translator has been given 
freedom to find a more appropriate tune for such songs, there is little 
he can do about it if the song has been chosen to be included in the book. 

In the case, however, of songs that have objectionable words, the 
translator perhaps is justified in making a minimum number of changes 
in meaning to correct matters of theology or sub-Christian thought—at 
least in the case of hymns that are not covered by copyrights. 


Mechanical matters 


One is inclined to think that once the creative part of the job is 
finished, the rest will be relatively easy. This is far from the truth. 
The mechanics of putting out a hymnbook on the mission field, especially 
in a country with such limited printing facilities as Burma, are compli- 
cated and tedious. All of the usual rules pertaining to the preparation 
of a manuscript for printing must be carefully followed. For the most 
part, instructions printed by the Bible Societies for the preparation of 
manuscripts can be followed, and it will not be necessary in this paper 
to go into detail on this matter. However, I would like to stress the 
importance of careful proof-reading. Every time a new draft of the 
hymns is prepared, it should be proof-read aloud by two people—one 
reading from the new copy while the other follows in the old manuscript. 
Then if the book is to be printed by a type-setting process, the final 
proofs must be carefully read and corrected. This matter of proof- 
reading must not be relegated to a place of secondary importance. 
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Only people with considerable experience should do the final proof- 
reading, because it is so easy for an untrained eye to pass over errors. 
It would be a great disappointment if, after one has taken great pains 
to produce a faithful translation of the hymns and has carefully prepared 
the manuscript, because of faulty proof-reading the book comes out 
with numerous errors. Sometimes typographical errors are relatively 
innocuous, but at times they can be serious. Two illustrations of this 
from the Lahu hymnbook will be sufficient warning of the need for 
careful proof-reading. In the hymn Shining for Jesus the second line 
of the fourth verse, which in English reads, “Shining for Jesus while I 
run the race”, comes out in Lahu, “Shining for Jesus while I laugh 
real hard”. The error was due to changing a tone mark thus: “g'uiv” 
(to run) to ‘g’ui,” to laugh, so that instead of “to run hard” it turned 
out “to laugh hard". Then in Happy Day, the line which goes, ‘He taught 
me how to watch and pray” was translated as “He is teaching me to 
seek a blessing from Him”, but due to a typographical error in one 
tone mark it came out, “He is not there for me to get a blessing 
from him”’. It is startling sometimes to see what a vast difference can be 
made by the misplacement of one little tone mark! 


Musical Notation 


There are several possibilities as to the form in which a hymnbook 
can be produced on the mission field. The two most common forms 
used in Burma are the ‘words only” books and those that have staff 
notation printed on the top part of the page and the words printed 
beneath. A few languages on mission fields use the tonic sol-fa type 
of notation, with the soprano and alto parts printed above the words 
and the tenor and bass below. Similar to this is the use of the numerical 
system in which 1 stands for doh, 2 for ray, 3 for me, 4 for fah, 5 for 
soh, 6 for lah, and 7 for te. Both of these systems have other symbols 
that denote accidentals and the time and rhythm of the music. 

It would be interesting to know in how many languages on mission 
fields hymnbooks have been printed like most of our American books, 
with the words printed between the staffs of musical notation. We are 
using this method in the production of the new Lahu book. It is the 
first time any hymnbook in Burma has been done in this way, so it 
remains to be seen as to how effective it will be. We have found that 
it is technically a very difficult task to produce a book in this manner. 
In hopes that our experience might prove to be of some benefit to others 
producing hymnbooks, I shall briefly outline the procedure we followed 
to produce our book. 

(1) First of all we tried to find a press that would stock the special 
tone marks needed for the printing of Lahu. They are little carets and 
lines written next to the words as follows: caY, ca, ca_, cay, ca*, Cag. 
However, since we found no press that was willing to stock these 
special characters, it became evident that we would have to produce 
the book in type-written form and use the photo-offset method of 
printing. For a language that has ready access to regular printing, 
however, it would probably be preferable to set up the lines with 
movable type. 
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(2) Then it was necessary to find each hymn in some existing 
hymnbook with musical notation that was clear and would photograph 
well. We have used a total of 24 different hymnbooks for this purpose, 
besides asking friends in America to locate some of those hymns we could 
not find in our own books. The bulk of the hymns were located, and we 
clipped the hymns and typed the words to coincide with the lines of 
music. However, music manuscripts for a total of about 30 out of 400 hymns 
had to be drawn by artists. Some of these hymns we found in books, 
but the printing was so inferior as not to be satisfactory for photographing, 
so we had to have them done by hand. A few hymns the committee 
voted to use we could not locate anywhere. The people had been taught 
the songs by rote through the years, and no one knows where they 
came from originally. Those we set down by ear, had a competent 
musician help to harmonize them, and had the manuscripts drawn by 
artists. 

(3) Typing the words to fit in properly with the music was a 
tedious and exacting task, In the first place, the typewritten line is much 
too long to fit in with the length of the musical line. Therefore, I had 
to type the lines, carefully lining up the corresponding words in each 
of the verses to come one under the other, then note where a space should 
be added and where another should be omitted etc. in order to make 
all the lines the correct relative length. After doing the rough copy 
in this way, I typed the hymn on slick art paper with clear black type- 
writer ribbon for photography. 

(4) As the typed manuscript lines were too long to fit the music, 
each hymn had to be photographed and reduced to exactly the correct 
size to fit the lines of the music, and photographic prints made. 

(5) Then my husband and I cut the lines from the reduced photo- 
graphs and pasted them over the English words in the music. This was 
also a tedious process, because in cases where I had not judged the 
spacing correctly in typing, we had to cut and spread, or cut and reduce 
the length of the lines so that as nearly as possible each word fell under 
the proper note of music. 

(6) For the most part this reducing process made the words so 
small in size that we were afraid people would find them difficult to 
read. We especially had in mind older people with poor vision and 
new literates who cannot readily read small print. Therefore, we had 
the hymns with the words pasted into them photographed and enlarged 
so that the lines are 514 inches in length, rather than somewhere between 
4 and 4% inches as in most English hymnbooks. Our book, therefore, 
is 634” by 914”, rather than the more conventional size of 6” bij 814”, 
as are most American hymnbooks. 

(7) These enlarged negatives then were fitted into forms and 
reproduced by the photo-offset method. 


A specimen page is printed opposite. 
It might be of some value to discuss the relative merits of the various 


methods of musical notation. There are those who believe that for tribal 
people with limited education, the tonic sol-fa and numerical methods 
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are better than staff notation. As to which of these two methods first 
mentioned is preferable, it might be said that there is really little 
difference between them. It is simply a matter of choice whether one 
prefers to teach doh, ray, me, fah, soh, lah, te, doh, for the scale or 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1’. Missionaries of the China Inland Mission (now 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship) who worked among Lahus and Lisus 
in China just north of the area in which we work, had a great deal of 
success in using the numerical system. One can readily see how it would 
be simpler to teach this method to people with little education, for 
once one has learned to read and write letters and numbers, there 
are no new symbols to be learned. The tribal people in this area learn 
quickly to read music either in the tonic sol-fa or numerical system, 
therefore much can be said in support of producing a hymnbook with 
one or other of those two types of notation, Perhaps it would be the 
preferred method for a new work among people who are barely literate, 
and among whom there are very few educated people. 

In the case of areas where the work is more developed and there 
is a higher educational level, however, we believe that staff notation 
is to be preferred, This is especially true in areas where other language 
groups already have hymnals using staff notation. We have chosen 
this method for the new Lahu hymnbook primarily because a large 
group of leaders voted almost unanimously to use it. There are valid 
reasons behind their choice. We have found by experience that school 
children and educated people can be taught to read notes readily. If they 
become adept at reading music in their own hymnbook, they will be 
able to make use of other hymnbooks in the area, and besides this, 
they will be able readily to make use of choir books and other music, 
from many different sources, thus enlarging greatly their resources of 
choir and other music. Another point in favour of using staff notation 
is that regardless of how well one might go about trying to indicate 
the tune and time in the tonic sol-fa and numerical systems, there seems 
to be no way in which one can be absolutely precise in indicating the 
value of every note as one can do with staff notation. 2 

One may wonder whether it is really worth all the painstaking 
work required to produce a hymnal with words between the staffs 
as we have done. We believe it is certainly worth it, because when 
one uses a book with the notes on the upper part of the page and the 
words on the lower part, it is impossible to follow both words and notes 
with any degree of accuracy. The result is that people usually learn 
the soprano part of the hymns only, and most congregational singing 
is done in unison. We hope that by producing the hymnbook as we 
have, people will be encouraged to sing four-part harmony, thus im- 
proving the quality of music in the churches. 

An argument against this type of notation is that it is harder for 
barely literate people to follow the words when they are written with 
corresponding words of the stanzas of the hymns written one below 
the other instead of in poetry form with each stanza being written 
separately, viz: 


2A rough idea of the length of notes can be given by printing the words or syllables 
ing to long (or short) notes in italics; this is common in Holland. Ed. 
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as compared with: 
1. G'uiy sha-oy, nga, ya, k’aw ya, peuy. 
Chi beu, k’aw. la ga’. 
Ven” ba* ya. k’aw hta, toY maw peuwy. 
Hkrix, ngay k’'aw. la ga’. 


Our answer to this is that a person who finds it hard to read the 
words when written between the staffs and blocked in this way, will 
find it equally difficult to read them if written in the tonic sol-fa or 
numerical system. The solution to this would seem to be to put out a 
words-only edition for people who cannot readily read the edition with 
notes. A smaller and less expensive book could be produced, and that 
would also be advantageous, because these people are usually relatively 
poorer than the better educated ones. 

Paper and binding 

Most of the Christians in Burma use their hymnbooks more than 
any other book they possess. Unfortunately, many of them use it even 
more than they do their Bibles. Although we hope that this situation 
will be corrected so that they use their Bibles at least as much as they 
do their hymnbooks, yet we would not want to dampen their enthusiasm 
for singing the hymns of the church. Because of their love for music, 
we need to see to it that the hymns are written in such a way as to speak 
directly to their hearts, thus bringing much spiritual depth into their 
lives. In addition to this, looking at it purely from a mechanical point 
of view, we need to produce hymnals that are sturdy, and that will stand 
very hard use over a long period of time. When paper and binding 
materials are chosen, we need to keep in mind that these books will be 
carried to church from two to five times a week. Pastors and evangelists 
will carry them everywhere they go as they travel from house to house 
and village to village. Families will be using them as they sit around 
the fireside and have their evening devotions. Little children will leaf 
through the pages, and drop the books. When all of these things are 
taken into consideration, one realizes that paper and binding of the best 
quality available, within reasonable economic limits, should be used. We 
have found that even poor people are willing to pay 50 to 100 percent 
more in order to get a well-bound hymnbook. It is a possession that they 
prize highly. Therefore, it is false economy to publish a hymnbook which 
one hopes will take a permanent place in the ministry of the church, 
with cheap paper and binding. 


Conclusion 


In this paper many references have been made to hymn translators 
and translations. This has been done not in the spirit of criticism or with 
any desire to discredit the work that has been done by anyone in this 
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field. I have no doubt that if our work were analyzed carefully, many 
flaws and shortcomings would be revealed. The illustrations given are 
purely for the purpose of pointing out pitfalls to avoid so that future 
translators might gain by the experience of some who have wrestled with 
these problems in the past. 

We have dealt largely with the problems and difficulties one faces 
when translating hymns and producing a hymnbook on the mission field. 
I would not want to conclude the paper without saying that the task is 
not as dreary and burdensome as perhaps we have made it sound. Many 
times as we have examined carefully some of the great hymns of the 
church and tried to express them in another language, our hearts have 
been deeply stirred and we have received rich blessings which simply 
singing those hymns in days past never brought to us. The knowledge 
that these hymns will be used for many years to come by thousands of 
Christians serves as both a challenge and a source of deep satisfaction. 
Aside from Bible translating, one could hardly find a more rewarding 
task or one that would potentially bring more spiritual strength into 
the church one is serving. If God calls you to do this task in your own 
area, accept the call humbly with the full understanding that you will 
face many great difficulties, as well as with the assurance of His guidance 
and power to see you through each one. 


Teach Them The Language Or Else!' 


Workers in New Guinea write of the eagerness of the tribesmen 
there to have them learn their languages. The problem is to take in 
all that the people pour out to one of their language. They are also 
apparently eager to understand the Gospel clearly and they long for 
the day when they will be able to read. 

This story comes from the village of Aufora where the Tairora 
language is spoken: 

It sounded as if someone were shouting but when we were thoroughly 
awake we realized it was a man standing in the centre of the village 
delivering a long address. We knew just enough of the language to 
gather that we were being mentioned, but no more. As our Tultul or 
Chief was away as a carrier in the government patrol to the south of 
our language area, we were wondering if all was well with the patrol. 
Patrols have been attacked down that way before. 

On asking our cook boy about the early morning oration, we were 
told that the Tultul had sent a message back to the people in the village, 
issuing instructions as to how they were to look after us. 

The message went like this: ““You people must look after my two 
white men. Carry their water for them and bring plenty of good fire 
wood and plenty of vegetables and sit in their house at night and teach 
them language. If they don’t know more of it when I come home, you 
will all be in trouble.” 


1 Reprinted from Translation, the official organ of the Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
Inc., by kind permission. 
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‘Leprosy’ and the Bible 


The Translation of “Tsara‘ath’ and Lepra’ 


]. L. Swellengrebel 


In his paper ‘Leprosy’ and the Bible in the last issue of The Bible 
Translator Dr. Gramberg has raised a problem of real importance for 
Bible translators. If it is true that tsara‘ath and ‘leprosy’1 do not have 
the same or approximately the same medical denotation, the generally 
accepted rendering of tsara’ath/lepra by ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents in 
other languages becomes questionable. This will force every Bible trans- 
lator to consider or reconsider the facts and their implications, and to 
ask himself whether he should seek another rendering of the term, the 
more so if there is the probability or possibility that the happiness of 
human beings is involved in the translational decision he has to take. 
This last point would hold good even if the said possibility proved 
to be smaller than Dr. Gramberg and his colleagues suggest. 

I am glad that The Bible Translator has started a discussion on this 
problem. With the following remarks I hope to add something to the 
clarification of that discussion. 


It may be useful to begin with a review of all the Biblical passages 
concerning tsara‘ath/lepra, in doing which we shall give special consider- 
ation to some details that have not been given due attention in the 
medical expositions I have read. 2 My view-point regarding this data 
will be that of the linguist, not that of the medical man. It is to be hoped 
that a combination of these two views, or a conflict between them, 
will prove useful and lead to a more thorough understanding of the 
problems involved. 


1 Note on terminology: Throughout this paper the disease perhaps best distinguished 
as ‘Hansen's Disease’ will be referred to as ‘leprosy’, since this name is best known 
in the non-medical world to which the author of this article and probably most of its 
readers ae. In passages cited from the Bible the words ftsara‘ath in the OT and 


lepra in the (which are usually translated “leprosy” or its equivalents) will be trans- 
literated, not translated; elsewhere the condition itself denoted in the Bible will be 
referred to as tsara‘ath. 


2K. P. C. A. Gramberg: Zijn de ziekte van Hansen en de melaatsheid van de Bijbel 
identiek? in ‘Geneeskundig Tijdschr. van Nederl. Indié’, 1937, pp. 2203-2232. 
Melaatsheid, Lepra of Morbus Hansen—Hoe moet de juiste benaming luiden? in ‘Ned. 
Tijdschr. voor - tealhe Meee > 1952, pp. 3157-3159. 

Over de melaatsheid in de Bijbel, in ‘Geloof en Wetenschap’, 1958, no. 56, pp. 172-203. 


Fred. C. Lendrum: The Name ‘Leprosy’, in ‘American Journal of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene’, Vol. 1, no. 6, reprinted in “The Star’, bimonthly periodical a 
by the qin of U.S. Public Health Service Hospital (Hansenarium), 
Louisiana, U.S.A 


J. Tas: On the Leprosy in the Bible—Hansen’s disease was not known in Biblical 
times and has not the slightest resemblance to zaraath, in ‘Actes du septiéme Congrés 
International de I'Histoires des Sciences & Jérusalem’, 1953, p. 583 ff. reprinted in 
‘The Star’, June 1955. 
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1. Review of Old Testament Texts 


Exodus 4:6-7 


(6) Again, the Lord said to him, “Put your hand into your bosom.” And he put 
his hand into his bosom; and when he took it out, behold, his hand was 
tsara‘ath-ish, (part. pual of the root ts-r-", a derivative verb from tsara‘ath) as white 
as snow. (7) Then God said, “Put your hand back into your bosom.” So he put 
his hand back into his bosom; and when he took it out, behold, it was restored 
like the rest of his flesh. (RSV) 


The disappearance of tsara’ath in verse 7 is denoted by a Hebrew 
expression that can be translated ‘returned as his flesh’, the word ‘return’ 
to be taken to mean ‘return to the original state’. 

It should be noted that in the RSV the word ‘white’ in the phrase 
‘white as snow’ is an addition. The Hebrew text here, as also in Num. 
12:10 and 2 Kings 5:27, only has ‘as snow’. That whiteness is the tertium 
comparationis is highly probable, but it cannot be taken as absolutely 
certain: theoretically another quality of snow may have been meant here, 
and this could be of importance in forming a descriptive name for the 
disease. 

In this account we are told how Yahweh gave Moses a miraculous 
sign that was to prove him to be Yahweh's ambassador. In my opinion 
it is rather difficult to conceive that Yahweh would choose for such a 
sign a “blemish” always stigmatising the person contracting it as having 
done “an impious act”, which Professor Lendrum wants us to believe 
is the significance of tsara‘ath. 


Leviticus 13 and 14 treat of the signs and symptoms by which to 


recognise tsara‘ath and of the offerings to be made by a person delivered 
from it. The medical aspects of these chapters Dr. Gramberg has already 
discussed at length. I confine myself to a summary of the two chapters 
as given by a Dutch O.T. scholar who has made a special study of 
our problem, and also of the Book of Leviticus 3. To this summary I add 
the Hebrew terms and their Greek renderings in the LXX. 


I. 13:1-46, tsara‘ath of persons: 

(1) 13:2-28, tsara’ath of the ‘skin of the body’, in connection with which are 

mentioned: 

(a) a swelling (Heb. se’eth, LXX oulé), an eruption (Heb. sappahath, LXX 
sémasia), a light coloured spot—RSV only “spot”—(Heb. bahereth, LXX 
télaugé); verses 2-8. 

(b) inveterate ftsara’‘ath—RSV “chronic leprosy"— (Heb. ftsara‘ath nosheneth, 
LXX lepra palaioumené); verses 9-17. 

(c) tsara’ath because of a boil (Heb. shehin, LXX helkos); verses 18-23. 

(d) ftsara‘ath in the scar of a burn (Heb. mikhwath-'esh, LXX katakauma puros); 
verses 24-28. 

(2) 13:29-44, tsara‘ath on the head or in the beard, in connection with which 

are mentioned: 

(a) an itch (Heb. netheq, LXX thrausma); verses 29-37. 

(b) mealy white rash—RSV “tetter"—(Heb. bohag, LXX alphos) verses 38-39. 

(c) baldness of the head or forehead; verses 40-44. 


(3) 13:45-46, how the ftsara‘ath-ish must behave. 
Il. 13:47-59, tsara‘ath in cloth or leather. 


3 Dr. W. H. Gispen: De levietische wet op de melaatschheid, (Kampen, 1945). Het boek 
Leviticus, (Kampen, 1950). 
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Ill. 14:1-32, the cleansing of the tsara‘ath-ish, to be subdivided into: 
(1) 14:2-8, the ritual of restoration into the community, symbolising the return 
of the tsara‘ath-ish (who is “as one dead”, Num. 12:12) amongst the living. 
(2) 14:9-20, the ritual to restore communion between the tsara‘ath-ish and Yahweh, 
some details resembling the ritual for the consecration of a priest. 


(3) 14:21-32, the offerings for a poor man cleansed from ftsara‘ath. 
. 14:33-53, tsara’ath of a house. 
14:54-57, closing summary. 


In these chapters the term tsara‘ath is often combined with Heb. 
negha’ (RSV “‘disease’’), designating the afflictions which God can use 
to punish a person or to compel him to do His will. The verb n-gh- 
means ‘to touch, to hurt, to do injury, to afflict’, We meet with noun 
and verb together in Gen. 12:17 “the LORD afflicted Pharaoh and his 
house with great plagues.” The word negha’ in the chapters under dis- 
cussion can mean: the spot afflicted (e.g. 13:3), the man afflicted (e.g. 
13:4), the affliction itself (e.g. 14:35-37). Sometimes the word is used 
by itself to denote tsara‘ath (e.g. 13:22; cf. Gispen, De levietische wet, 
note 8). The disappearance of tsara‘ath is often called “to be cleansed”, 
but in 14:3 “to be healed”, whereas we read that “the negha’ of a house 
is healed”, in 14:48. For this verb ‘to heal’ (r-ph-’) cp. Num. 12:13. 


Leviticus 22:4-6 

(4) None of the line of Aaron who is a tsara‘ath-ish (part. pass. gal) or suffers 
a discharge may eat of the holy things until he is clean. (5) Whoever touches 
anything that is unclean through contact with the dead... or a creeping thing by 
which he may be made unclean or a man from whom he may take uncleanness, 
whatever his uncleanness may be—(6) the person... shall be unclean until the 
evening and shall not eat of the holy things unless he has bathed his body 
in water. 


Similar prohibitions are given in Numbers 5:1-4. 


Numbers 12:9-14 


(9) And the anger of the LORD was kindled against them, ... (10) and when 
the cloud removed from over the tent, behold, Miriam was tsara‘ath-ish, as white 
as snow. And Aaron turned towards Miriam, and behold, she was tsara‘ath-ish. 
(11) And Aaron said to Moses, “Oh, my lord, do not punish us because we 
have done foolishly and have sinned. (12) Let her not be as one dead, of whom 
the flesh is half consumed when he comes out of his mother’s womb.” (13) And 
Moses cried to the LORD, “Heal her, O God, I beseech thee.” (14) But the LORD 
said to Moses, “If her father had but spit in her face, should she not be shamed 
seven days? Let her be shut up outside the camp seven days, and after that she 
may be brought in again.” 
Verse 12 gives a vivid description of the appearance of a sufferer from 
tsara‘ath. In the medical papers cited in note 2 the important data of 
this verse seem to be neglected. Otherwise I cannot explain how the 
authors can speak of “an innocuous ailment” or of “a primarily innocuous 
change in pigmentation” 4. For the disappearance of tsara’ath (v. 13) the 
Heb. verb r-ph-’ is used, as in some places in Lev. 14. This is the usual 
verb in Hebrew to denote the healing of illnesses, ailments and wounds, 
c.f. Gen. 20:17 (Abimelech and his wives cured of impotence and 
sterility), Deut. 28:27 (in connection with boils, ulcers, scurvy, itch), 


‘Tas op. cit., Gramberg op. cit., 1952. 
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1 Sam. 6:3 (people healed of tumours), Is. 30:26 (the ‘hurt of the people 
bound up’ and wounds healed), etc. The present participle gal means 
‘physician’ (Gen. 50:2; 2 Chron. 16:12). The verb is sometimes parallel 
to ‘make alive’ (cf. Deut, 32:39); it can be used also with inanimate 
objects (an altar repaired, 1 Kings 18:30, cf. the use in Lev. 14:48), 
or in a metaphorical sense, as in Is. 6:10, Jer. 3:22, Hos. 14:5 (Mas. 
text; v. 4 in RSV etc.). The metaphorical sense is not supported by the 
context in Num. 12:13. That the seclusion has nothing to do with a 
hygienic measure is rightly stressed by Dr. Gramberg. 


Deuteronomy 24:8-9 


(8) “Take heed, in an attack of tsara‘ath to be very careful to do according to 
all that the Levitical priests shall direct you; as I commanded them, so you shall 
be careful to do. (9) Remember what the LORD your God did to Miriam on 
the way as you came forth out of Egypt.” 


The word “attack” is here the—in my opinion objectionable—rendering 
of Heb. negha’. Verse 9 mentions the story about Miriam in Num. 12 
as the typical case. 


2 Samuel 3:28-29 
(28) Afterward, when David heard of it, he said, “I and my kingdom are for 
ever guiltless before the LORD for the blood of Abner the son of Ner. (29) May 
it fall upon the head of Joab, and upon all his father’s house; and may the house 
of Joab never be without one who has a discharge, or who is tsara‘ath-ish, or who 
holds a spindle, or who is slain by the sword, or who lacks bread!” 


2 Kings 5:1-27, from which we quote verses 3, 6, 7, 10-12, 14, and 27 
(3) She [the captive Hebrew maid] said to her mistress, “Would that my a 
[ Naaman] were with the prophet who is in Samaria! He would cure him of his 
tsara‘ath.” So Naaman. (6) brought the letter to the king of Israel, which 
read, “When this letter reaches you, know that I have sent to you Naaman my 
servant, so that you may cure him of his ftsara‘ath.” (7) And when the king of 
Israel read the letter, he rent his clothes and said, “Am I God, to kill and to make 
alive, that this man sends word to me to cure a man of his tsara‘ath?” 

(10) [Naaman came to Elisha.] And Elisha sent a messenger to him, saying, 
“Go and wash in the Jordan seven times, and your flesh shall be restored, and 
you shall be clean.” (11) But Naaman was angry, and went away, saying, 
“Behold, I thought that he would surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of the LORD his God, and wave his hand over the place, and cure the 
tsara‘ath-ish. (12) Are not... the rivers of Damascus better...? Could I not 
wash in them, and be clean?”... 

(14) So he... dipped himself...; and his flesh was restored like the flesh of a 
little child, and he was clean. 

(27) “Therefore the tsara‘ath of Naaman shall cleave to your descendants for ever.” 
So he went out from his presence a tsara‘ath-ish, as white as snow. 


In this story three terms are used in connection with the disappearance 
of tsara‘ath: (1) ‘to cure him of his tsara‘ath’ (verses 3, 6, 7), literally 
“to take him away from his tsara‘ath”, Heb. *-s-ph min, or “to cure the 
tsara ath-ish”, (verse 11), literally “to take away the tsara‘ath-ish”; 
(2) ‘to be clean’ (verses 10, 12, 14); (3) ‘to be restored’, the whole 
expression being literally ‘your flesh will return to you” (v. 10), and 
“his flesh returned to him”, with the addition of “as the flesh of a boy” 
(v. 14), cf. the expression used in Ex. 4:7. It should be noted that in 
v. 7 the curing of tsara’ath is compared to the making alive of the dead. 
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This story shows that the term tsara’ath was used and was valid also 
outside the sphere of the Mosaic law. Whether in such cases it had 
only a purely medical denotation, or also connotations reflecting non- 
Israelite ritualistic, religious, and social attitudes, is not clear. Even if 
the latter was the case the story shows that Naaman was not subject 
to prohibitions similar to those prescribed in the Mosaic law: there are 
no signs of his being excluded from the community; he even has free 
entrance to the palace and temple in Syria, to king and prophet in Israel. 


2 Kings 7:3-8, the story of four tsara‘ath-ish men outside the gates of 
Samaria, who go over to the camp of the Syrian besiegers hoping against 
hope to be spared there, only to find the camp empty. 


2 Chronicles 26:17-21, 23 (cf. 2 Kings 15:5) 

(17) But Azariah the priest went in after him, with eighty priests... (18) and they 
withstood King Uzziah, and said to him, “It is not for you, Uzziah, to burn 
incense to the LORD, ...Go out of the sanctuary; for you have done wrong, 
and it will bring you no honour from the LORD God.” (19) Then Uzziah was 
angry. Now he had a censer in his hand to burn incense, and when he became 
angry with the priests fsara‘ath broke out on his forehead, in the presence of the 
priests... (20) And Azariah... looked at him, and behold, he was tsara‘ath-ish 
in his forehead! And they thrust him out quickly, and he himself hastened to go out, 
because the LORD had smitten him. (21) d King Uzziah was tsara‘ath-ish 
to the day of his death, and being a fsara‘ath-ish man dwelt in a separate house, 
for he was excluded from the house of the LORD. And Jotham his son was over 
the king's household, governing the people of the land. (23) And Uzziah slept 
with his fathers, and they buried him with his fathers in the burial field which 
belonged to the kings, for they said, “He is tsara‘ath-ish.” 


The term “had: smitten him” (v. 20) is the rendering of the Hebrew 
verb n-gh-’. 

The story clearly shows the religious aspects of tsara‘ath and its social 
consequences. 


2. Review of New Testament texts 
Matthew 10:8 


“Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepra-ish, cast out demons.” 


Matthew 11:5 = Luke 7:22 


**.,.the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepra-ish are cleansed and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up,...” 


Matthew 26:6 = Mark 14:3, on “Simon the lepra-ish’’. 


Mark 1:40-44 (cf. the parallels Mt. 8:1-4 and Lk, 5:12-14) 


(40) And a lepra-ish man came to him beseeching him, and kneeling said to him, 
“If you will, you can make me clean.” (41) Moved with pity, he stretched out 
his hand and touched him, and said to him, “I will; be thou clean.” (42) And 
immediately the lepra left him, and he was made clean. (43) And he... (44) said 
to him, “See that you say nothing to any one; but go, show yourself to the 
priest, and offer for your cleansing what Moses commanded, for a proof to the 


people.” 


For the disappearance of the /epra verse 42 has two terms: “the lepra 
left him” and “he was made clean”. The parallel in Mt. 8:3 has only 
“his lepra was cleansed" while the parallel in Lk. 5:13 has only “the 
lepra left him”. 
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Luke 4:23-24, 27 
(23) And he said to them, “Doubtless you will quote to me this proverb, ‘Physician, 
heal yourself; what we have heard you did at Capernaum, do here also in your 
own country.” (24) And he said, “Truly I say to you, ...(27) there were many 
lepra-ish in Israel in the time of the prophet Elisha; and none of them was cleansed, 
but only Naaman the Syrian.” 

In connection with the other facts mentioned above it is to be noted 

that here the word ‘cleansed’ is implicitly used of Naaman, and that 

the cleansing of the /epra-ish men is put in the same category as the work 
of the physician (which is in line with the use of the verb “heal” in 

Num. 12:13). 


Luke 17:12-19 
(12) And as he entered a village, he was met by ten /epra-ish men, who stood 
at a distance (13) and lifted up their voices and said, “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us.” (14) When he saw them he said to them, “Go and show yourselves 
to the priests.” And as they went they were cleansed. (15) Then one of them, 
when he saw that he was healed, turned back, praising God with a loud voice; 
(16) and he fell on his face at Jesus’ feet, giving him thanks. Now he was a 
Samaritan, (17) Then said Jesus, “Were not ten cleansed? Where are the nine? 
(18) Was no one found to return and give praise to God except this foreigner?” 
(19) And he said to him, “Rise and go your way; your faith has made you well.” 
Verse 15 is the only place in the NT where the disappearance of 
lepra is denoted by the verb ‘heal’ (Gr. iaomai, the same verb that is used 
in the LXX for the Heb. r-ph-’ in Num. 12:13), the common term being 
‘to be cleansed’; twice the phrase ‘the /epra left him’ occurs (cf. the note 
on Mk. 1:42). The proposition has been put forward that this word was 
chosen here on purpose, because the person concerned, being a Samaritan, 
was outside the sphere of the Mosaic law 5. We have seen, however, 
that on the one hand the term ‘to be cleansed’ is not the only one used 
of Israelites in the OT, the terms ‘to be healed’, ‘flesh to return’ also 
occurring, and that on the other hand the term ‘to be clean’ is used 
explicitly in 2 Kings 5:10, and ‘to be cleansed’ implicitly in Luke 4:27 
of Naaman the Syrian, as is done here (vv. 14 and 17) of the Samaritan. 
Consequently the said proposition is at the most a possible hypothesis, 
and certainly not a provable fact. 
How one can find in verse 15 an indication that the concept tsara‘ath/ 
lepra “was regarded strictly as a part of the ritualistic law’ 6, I have 
been unable to understand. 


3. Conclusions from the texts quoted 


This review of Biblical data leads me on to a few remarks and 
conclusions. 


1. Tsara’ath seems to have been an illness or disease. That is 
suggested by the use of the verb ‘to heal’ in several places in connection 


5 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (Edinburgh, 1905) p. 95, s.v. leprosy. 
®Lendrum, Lc.: “One passage in the NT is of supreme importance in indicating that 
the word /lepra] was regarded strictly as a part of the ritualistic law. This is the 
passage in Luke which relates the cleansing of the ten lepers. In every other instance 
in the NT, the verb used with diseases is “heal” and with leprosy is “cleansed’’. In the 
case of one of the lepers, however, the verb “to heal” is used (Luke 17:15). This one 
man was a Samaritan. Therefore, he could, by nature, never be cleansed in the technical 
sense of the Jewish ritual.” 
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with the disappearance of the condition, and by the fact that it is 
mentioned in one breath with words for illness, disease, and corporal 
disabilities or infirmities (2 Sam. 3:29, Mt. 10:8, 11:5 and parallels). 
Dr. Gramberg’s assertion that tsara‘ath “did not really mean a skin 
disease, but that first and foremost it was a religious cultic syndrome” 
is not, I think, supported by the Biblical data. 


2. That this disease could be a serious one is proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt by the description in Num. 12:12. Those serious 
symptoms are mentioned by the author as a matter of course; he and his 
readers must have known that tsara’ath could be a desperate thing. 
The fact that the healing of a sufferer from tsara‘ath is often compared 
with the making alive of the dead may point in the same direction. 


3. We must assume that the translators of the LXX and the authors 
of the Gospels were aware of the facts mentioned sub 2., when they 
chose the Greek word lepra to render the Heb. tsara’ath. According to 
many medical writers, however, this Greek word denoted in antiquity an 
innocuous ailment, perhaps psoriasis. These two facts seem to contradict 
each other. Therefore I think that further investigation is necessary as 
to the precise medical denotation and socio-religious connotations of the 
Greek word lepra in LXX and NT times. An article on this point in 
The Bible Translator, from an expert in Hellenic and Hellenistic medicine, 
would be interesting and valuable. 


4. In pointing out the fact that tsara’ath seems to have been a disease 
that could have serious symptoms I do not mean to say that it was always 
serious. Neither do I wish to deny, of course, that it could have religious 
connotations and that it was often felt to be a divine punishment and 
to engender impurity. This aspect was certainly an important one. But 
that was nothing exceptional, for the same thing is true of other diseases 
within the Biblical sphere (e.g. 1 Sam. 5:6, “the people of Ashdod 
afflicted with tumors” to punish them; Lev. 22:4, a “discharge” engender- 
ing impurity) and outside it. A story such as that of Naaman the Syrian 
becomes rather incomprehensible if we must understand in tsara‘ath only 
something that ‘marked the victim as unclean under the Hebrew ritualistic 
law”, as Prof. Lendrum puts it. To me it seems clear that the use of 
medical and ritualistic terms for the disappearance of tsara‘ath reflects 
the fact that the phenomenon had these two aspects in the eyes of the 
writers and readers of the Bible. In Ex. 4 a non-ritualistic term is used; 
in Lev. 13 and 14 the ritualistic one prevails; in 2 Kings 5 medical terms 
are in the majority; in each case these reflect the general trend of the 
story. But as the two aspects were related to the one phenomenon 
tsara‘ath, ritualistic and medical terms could often be used interchange- 
ably. That is proved by Num. 12, a story that clearly has the ritualistic 
aspect while using not the ritualistic but the medical terms. 


4. Some examples of attitudes to leprosy not influenced by the Bible 


The papers mentioned in note 2 sometimes seem to suggest that the 
fear of leprosy and the seclusion or expulsion of leprotics is due primarily 
to the influence of the Bible. One of them, after having mentioned the 
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number 5 millions as the sum total of leprotics in the world today, 
states that the “incorrect use of the Biblical word ‘leprosy’ creates a 
curtain of terror” to the disadvantage of “five millions of the sons of 
men with this ailment.” 7 And Dr. Gramberg tells us in one of his papers 
how he was struck by the experience “that wherever Christianity 
penetrated, the fear for the leprotic which had originally been non- 
existent, came into being.” § Such a suggestion, however, is an over- 
statement, as may appear from the following facts, given merely as 
examples of behaviour that is not influenced by Bible-reading. 

In China at the beginning of this century people were often inclined 
to take cruel measures against lepers, although the Government tried 
to protect them; cases of murder have been reported, or of the lepers 
being driven to suicide. Lepers were often expelled from the villages 
and roved the countryside as beggars. Children even forewent their 
duty of filial piety to a parent that had contracted leprosy. Leprosy 
could lead to divorce. The corpse of a leper was cast into the sea or 
burned at the seashore; to eat in the neighbourhood of such a corpse 
was thought to be dangerous. The disease was called ‘the illness-of- 
heavenly-punishment’ and was said to be a consequence of a divine curse. 
The latter fact held true in Japan also, There the leper was said to be 
unclean. ® This data, collected more or less at random, certainly indicates 
an attitude comparable to the Biblical one, but it is highly improbable 
that it can be explained by Biblical influence. 

In Indonesia the island of Bali gives a clear example of a similar 
attitude; therefore I will treat it somewhat more at length. 

In the Balinese language leprosy is called ‘the great disease’, or ‘the 
disease that should not be mentioned’, or ‘the ominous disease’. The latter 
term refers to a wider category of diseases which according to the native 
physicians may develop into leprosy. The leper is thought to be cursed 
by the gods and therefore unclean. He is often excluded from the 
community and has to live then on the seashore, i.e. downstream of 
human dwellings and cultivated ground. According to religious law a 
sacrifice is defiled when a leper enters the temple where it is offered, 
or when the holy water used for it has been consecrated by a leprous 
priest. Sexual intercourse with a leprous woman causes the man to lose 
his caste. Rice irrigated by water wherein a leper has bathed will become 
diseased. Whoever conceals a case of leprosy will have to pay a heavy 
fine; on the other hand, fortunately, the books say that a man who 
wrongly diagnoses a case of leprosy will become leprous himself. The 
customary obeisances to parents, priest, or prince are no longer 
obligatory when such a person has leprosy. After his death the leper is 
not buried in the common cemetery, and only after 10 to 25 years 
(according to his caste) may he be ceremonially cremated. Such a 


7 Lendrum lL.c., cited also in the last issue of The Bible Translator p. 17. 

®Gramberg Lc. (1958), p. 172. 

® Dr. G. Olpp Beitrage z. Medizin in China mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Tropen- 

pathologie (Leipzig 1910), p. 103. Dr. H. Vortisch-v. Vloten Chinesische Patienten 

und ihre Aerzte (Giitersloh 1914), pp. 99, 194. Dr. J. P. Kleiweg-de Zwaan Vélker- 

Di) ee =~ —_— tiber die Heilkunde der Chinesen und Japaner (Haarlem 
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cremation of a leper has to be in effigy: the remains themselves are not 
burned but instead an object representing the deceased. 19 The two latter 
points are cited from the ordinances of the Balinese princes reigning in 
western Lombok, which were in force in the period between c. 1800 and 
1894. It is certain that all these customs and regulations or prescriptions 
existed in Bali long before the first (miscarried) missionary enterprise in 
1864—1881. It is impossible, therefore, to explain them as results of 
Biblical stories and prescriptions about tsara‘ath. 

In cultures and languages such as Balinese one can say that there 
exists a functional similarity in religious and social reactions and 
consequences between leprosy and tsara‘ath. Even if the terms differ 
in medical denotation they may in such cultural contexts be comparable 
and even equivalent in religious and social connotations. 


5. Great expectations unfounded 


The point under discussion has been raised by leprologists because 
they expect practical results for the care and cure of leprotics from a 
change in Biblical terminology. There is reason to ask whether and in 
how far such expectations are well founded. 

It seems to me that there are mainly three different situations 
conceivable. 

(a) A situation such as in China or Bali. In such cultures the 
religious and social attitudes to leprosy have their origin not outside 
the sphere of the culture but within it. The general attitude to leprotics 
in such cases is not dependent on the Bible. Christians will usually share 
this general attitude, the Bible perhaps only adding certain, mostly 
not really new or important, aspects. A change in Biblical terminology 
will certainly not influence the non-Christians and so will not make a 
difference in the general attitude to leprotics, The same will largely 
hold for their Christian fellows: at the best their prejudice will no longer 
be reinforced by the Bible, but it will not disappear, as it was primarily 
rooted in the general attitude. The change will have little or no result 
for the care and cure of leprotics. 

(b) A situation such as in many western countries. As the influence 
of the Bible on culture and language has been deep there, and is of 
long standing, Biblical concepts and terms have become part and parcel 
of the life and thought of the people. Even individuals for whom the 
Bible has become a closed book are, unwittingly, influenced by its 
ideas and terms. Those terms have gradually gained a vitality of their 
own in the language, no longer dependent on the Bible. This is certainly 
true of the term for ‘leprosy’ in such cultures. It is highly probable that 
its connotations have largely originated in and been moulded by the 
Bible, but they are no longer dependent on the Bible. Languages such 
as English, French, and Dutch have even developed a metaphorical 
use that is not found in the Bible. 


1 Dr. W. Weck Heilkunde und Volkstum auf Bali (Stuttgart, 1937), pp. 158-162. 
PF. A. Liefrinck Landsverordeningen der Balische vorsten van Lombok (den Haag, 1915), 
I, pp. 50-53, Il, p. 117. G. Bateson and M. Mead Balinese Character (New York, 1942) 
p. 45. V. E. Korn Lepra en kastenverschil op Bali in: Indische Gids, jg. 44 (1922), dl. 1. 
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What will happen now, if in such a situation ‘leprosy’ is no longer 
used to render tsara’ath? The Biblical source of its meaning is then 
removed, but, as the concept nowadays has more than one source, it will 
live on. The change in terminology will influence faithful and assiduous 
Bible readers and, through them, probably others, but other large circles 
will not be influenced. And even amongst Bible readers the influence 
of the change will be counterbalanced by other influences, since their 
attitude was as much the result of general usage as of the Bible. 


(c) A situation where the socio-religious connotations of the word 
for leprosy really have been introduced by the Bible and are still largely 
dependent on it (virtually the case Dr. Gramberg is generalising, see 
the beginning of section 4 of this paper). In such a situation a change of 
terminology has a good chance of having results. Those results will be 
proportionate to the influence of the Bible on the life and thought of 
the people in question. And we shall be wise to remember the many limits 
to which the influence of the Bible is subject, even in the most favourable 
cases. 

We must conclude, I think, that in case (a) no expectation is 
warranted, that cases (b) and (c) give reason to hold only some modest 
expectations, and that great expectations are wholly out of the question. 
This conclusion, however, does not in the least diminish the urgent need 
for (re)consideration of the rendering of tsara‘ath/lepra, as I have said 
already in the introduction to this paper. It certainly makes very urgent, 
on the other hand, the need for a change in the medical nomenclature. 
I think it wise of Dr. Gramberg to propose such a change and other 
leprologists seem to advocate the same. 


6. Some considerations of translation theory 


In looking for another and better rendering of tsara‘ath/lepra we will 
do well to keep in mind some basic facts that are relevant to the translation 
of such terms. 


(1) Terms in general use denoting diseases and illnesses are rather 
vague in many languages. They often denote a conglomeration of 
phenomena thought similar by the speakers but wholly different according 
to modern science; and the norms underlying such a terminological 
unification are difficult to discover or to define. The identification of 
such terms in ancient languages has often driven students of medical 
history to desperation, as certainly is the case with tsara‘ath in Hebrew. 
In languages that are under the influence of a scientific outlook there 
is a trend towards the narrowing of meaning and differentiation into 
several terms: in Dutch and German for instance the loan word lepra is 
more sharply defined than the older, popular words melaatsheid and 
Aussatz respectively. In languages not (yet) subject to that influence, 
vagueness generally seems to be the most outstanding characteristic of 
terms of this category. This is often a handicap in the search for real 
equivalents. 


(2) The ideal rendering for a term in a certain language is the 
term in the receptor language which has the same denotation (i.e. the 
‘thing-meant’ in the source language is the same as the ‘thing-meant' 
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in the receptor language) and the same connotation (i.e. people react 
to the hearing of the word in the receptor language in the same way 
as they do in the source language). People are often inclined to think 
that it is only the denotation that matters, not bothering about the 
connotations of the word in the source language or of its rendering. 
Quite naturally medical experts will be inclined to do so in case of a 
medical term. But a translator will have to keep in mind both denotation 
and connotation. Sometimes the connotation will even demand the major 
consideration. The connotations of ‘purple’ (its being worn by kings 
and rich men), for instance, may be more important and helpful in his 
search for a good rendering than its precise colour. And the connotation 
will be the more important as the denotation is vague and difficult to 
define. 


(3) When it proves impossible to find a satisfactory translation 
of a term within the receptor language, the translator may be compelled 
to go outside it. That always means a make-shift solution, only to be 
used as a last resort and never to be taken as a line of least resistance. 
In some cases then he will have to use a loan-word from the source 
language, transliterating the word into the orthography of the receptor 
language. That is a solution to our problem suggested by Dr. Gramberg. 
Therefore I shall go into it somewhat deeper. Such a transliteration has 
zero meaning: it is a vessel to be filled. For it to be filled satisfactorily 
two conditions are important. (a) The context in which the word is 
used should be rather clear in itself so as to give the reader a lead how 
to interpret the zero word, i.e. how to fill the semantic vessel with the 
desired meaning. (b) The mind of the reader should be more or less a 
blank as to this particular item of the text; there should be no mis- 
conceptions or prejudices in his mind ready to fill the semantic vessel 
with undesired meanings. As an example I cite a remark about a 
comparable difficulty in an African language. “...throughout the 
Gospels the word mizimu [‘spirits of the dead’] has been used as the 
translation for daimonia. In an attempt to eliminate the associations of 
the word muzimu the synod of 1913 ordered that daimoni should be 
substituted, and this is done by all readers in church, though no change 
has been made in print; but since the new word conveys almost nothing 
it has not much power to change existing concepts” (my italics - J.L.S.). 14 

On the whole the Biblical stories about tsara‘ath are sufficiently 
clear to give the reader a lead, although, unfortunately, the stories that 
are rather fundamental to its interpretation are not in the best known 
parts of the Bible. But we can try to refer the reader to those stories 
by the use of footnotes or some similar device, and doing so we may 
say that condition (a) is more or less fulfilled. As to condition (b), how- 
ever, the prospect is decidedly worse. The transliteration tsara‘ath, 
conveying no meaning whatever, will have no power to change existing 
concepts, i.e. the misconceptions and prejudices about leprosy, originating 
either from the Bible or from other sources, which already fill the mind 
of the reader. 


1 John V. Taylor The Growth of the Church in Buganda (London, SCM Press, 1958), 
p. 207. NB. In this quotation muzimu is the sing. and mizimu the plural form. 
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The ‘proof of the pudding is in the eating’ and the proof of this 
‘pudding’ has been ‘eaten’ in Indonesia. The old Malay versions rendered 
tsara'ath by kusta = leprosy. The 1939 version changed over to trans- 
literation. But even pastors trained by that version's translator have not 
accepted the change. They preferred kusta which did have a meaning 
to ‘‘tsaraath disease’ which had none, and which they therefore had to 
explain again and again, usually by equating it with... kusta. 12 So the 
means defeated the end! 


(4) The three considerations mentioned above are of a general 
character. Another is more specific, being typical for present day Bible 
translating. | mean the great influence of older and modern versions in 
western languages on the versions made and used by the younger 
churches. For the time being there is still a shortage in the younger 
churches of Christians with a real and thorough knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek; even many translators have to work without that knowledge, 
and nearly all the national Christians whose task it is to criticise, correct 
and improve the translation. If they want to check a translation many 
of them will use a version in a modern western language which they 
know. Therefore, even in the (rare) cases where the conditions for a 
change in the rendering of tsara’ath in a non-western language seem 
to be exceedingly favourable, the chances may be spoiled by a western 
version still retaining the rendering “leprosy’’ or its equivalents. This 
leads to the conclusion that the problem could only be tackled effectively 
with the widest possible international consultation. 


The Translation of ‘Leprosy’ 
A brief contribution to the discussion by E. A. Nida: 


The translation of the term leprosy constitutes a real problem in any 
language in which really serious consideration is given to the difficulties 
involved. For the most part, of course, translators either borrow a term 
from a national or colonial language or merely equate leprosy in the Bible 
with the indigenous equivalent of Hansen's disease. It is quite evident 
that even though the Hebrew and Greek terms may have included what 
is now known as Hansen's disease (this is, however, quite doubtful), 
they certainly do include a great deal more than is implied in Hansen's 
disease and specify types of skin diseases with very different pathological 
forms. Of course, the problem is made even more acute by the fact 
that as far as the Bible is concerned the significance of leprosy is not 
in its pathological damage to the individual but in the fact that it renders 
such a person ceremonially “unclean” and hence unfit for participation 
in the social life of Israel. Treatment is thus primarily ostracism until 
the individual can be declared ‘‘clean”. 


12 The Bible Translator IX (1958), p. 91. 
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For all Western languages of which I have any knowledge the 
Greek and Hebrew terns are translated by an expression which is 
equated with Hansen's disease, and to which has been attached an 
almost morbid fear. The varieties of ways in which leprosy has been 
treated may be generally classified as follows: 


1. Use of a term which is presumed to be historically related to the 
Biblical disease, but which in fact designates Hansen's disease, e.g. 
lepra, in one form or another, in the various Romance languages. 


2. The rendering of leprosy by an indigenous expression, in places where 
Hansen's disease is known and under circumstances in which the 
missionaries or other Westerners have made the identification, e.g. 
“disease of animals” the idiomatic phrase employed in Shilluk (a 
Nilotic language, spoken in the Sudan) and ‘devil sore” the 
indigenous expression used by the Huave people of southern Mexico. 


3. Employment of a borrowed term (usually from the national or colonial 
language) but with certain classifying attributives so as to render 
the term more meaningful, e.g. lepra plus ‘Lazaro sickness’ (a common 
designation of leprosy in colloquial Spanish) as an aid to intelligibility 
in Shipibo (a language of Eastern Peru); and lepra plus ‘disease’ 
in Trique, a language of southern Mexico. 


4. The use of descriptive terms or phrases in areas where leprosy is 
not known, e.g. ‘decaying sores’ (Barrow Eskimo), ‘bad ulcer’ (Zoque, 
spoken in southern Mexico), ‘rotting sickness’ (Bolivian Quechua), 
and ‘skin-rotting disease’ (Cakchikel, spoken in Guatemala). In some 
instances translators have used a word which means little more than 
the ‘itch’, but this expression has usually been abandoned as not being 
of sufficient importance as to warrant the Biblical condemnation. 


A problem almost equally complex with a designation of leprosy is 
an expression for translating cleansing, used in connection with leprosy 
in the Bible. In many languages the literal equivalent of to cleanse is 
merely ‘to give a bath to’ or ‘to pour water over’ or ‘to wash’. As a 
designation of the process of curing a skin disease or of declaring someone 
ceremonially clean, such expressions are quite meaningless. Accordingly, 
in many languages it is necessary to render cleanse by such words or 
phrases as ‘to heal’, ‘to make well again’, and ‘to cure’. Otherwise the 
ministry of Jesus in cleansing lepers would mean little more than ‘washing 
out an ulcer’ or ‘pouring water over rotting skin’. 

Except for a couple of brief notes earlier in The Bible Translator and 
the article in the January issue, I know of no discussion of this translation 
problem in missionary or linguistic literature. 






















































The Bible Translator’s Use of 


Receptor-Language Texts’ 
Eugene A. Nida 


There is perhaps nothing more valuable to the Bible translator than 
the detailed and constant use of native texts in the language into which 
he is translating. All good translators have made abundant use of such 
materials, either as they are already published in languages having a 
written literature or as they may be obtained from informants who can 
draw on rich resources of an unwritten folk literature. 


Types of Texts 

A text is the recorded utterance of anything said in a language in a 
natural context. The principal types are (1) conversation, (2) explanation 
(or exposition), (3) personal narrative, and (4) traditional narrative, 
including stories, legends, and myths. There are certain relatively 
common subtypes: proverbs, traditional sayings, and orations, including 
harangues, exhortations, and sermons. 


Recording of Text Material 

Texts may be recorded from dictation, but in general this leads to 
considerable distortion of the formal structure, unless the account has 
such a traditional form that it must be repeated with almost word-for- 
word accuracy. When an informant is forced to dictate a text slowly, 
he generally makes the sentences shorter, fails to use the same number 
of pronouns in place of nouns, and omits many of the more subtle 
connectives which would normally occur. Accordingly, it is much more 
satisfactory if the texts can be recorded mechanically under relatively 
natural circumstances (if possible, without the speaker, or speakers, 
being aware of what is happening) and then transcribed at a later time. 


The Principal Uses of Texts 

Text material is highly useful for three types of studies, all of which 
are relevant to the work of the Bible translator: (1) analysis of the 
formal structure of the language, (2) study of the semantic structure, 
and (3) investigation of culturally relevant themes. 


Analysis of the Formal Structure 


Every analyst of a language must sooner or later undertake to study 
the language in the light of text material, for no amount of careful 
eliciting of forms will ever uncover all the significant patterns. Moreover, 
as one learns new patterns by the study of texts in a language, he can 
often fill in structural “holes” by further eliciting of related expressions, 
and thus one gradually builds up a vast quantity of structural data. 
We cannot, however, in this brief summary statement attempt to describe 
all the structures for which one should look, nor can we include a study 
1 The following article was prepared for the 1959 Translators’ Conference in Guatemala 


and served as a basis for the discussion of various ways in which indigenous texts 
of all kinds could be of strategic value to the Bible translator. 
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of the procedures which should be employed (these are essentially: those 
analytical procedures that should be used in any descriptive linguistic 


approach to language). We shall, however, list some of the major 
structural features which can be most readily recognized and which are 
of primary concern to the Bible translator: 


1. 


Length of sentences. Are most of the sentences relatively short, 
e.g. five to ten words, or do the people often combine many words 
within a single sentence? 


Paratactic vs. hypotactic constructions. Are many of the sentences 
made up of clauses phonologically and logically combined (e.g. It's 
late; we've got to go) but without formal signals such as conjunctions, 
special forms of the verbs, or linking words? If such is the case, the 
structure is spoken of as being paratactic rather than hypotactic. 
It thus more closely resembles Hebrew structure (which employs many 
paratactic constructions) in contrast with Greek patterns (which are 
predominantly hypotactic). 


Coordinate vs. subordinate constructions. Are successive clauses 
generally formally and semantically coordinate or are they often 
subordinate one to another? (In many languages one finds a number 
of formal connectives between clauses, but these are often purely 
coordinating, equivalent to such expressions as ‘then’, ‘and’, ‘later’, 
‘therefore’, ‘consequently’. The results consist of long series of formally 
connected but structurally coordinate clauses—a type of syntactic 
arrangement which is very different from Greek and which requires 
considerable adjustment in the translation.) 


The number of combined clauses. Are single sentences generally 
restricted to one or two clauses (seldom more), or does one often 
find a number of clauses, all combined within a single sentence 
structure? Compare the Hebrew Old Testament with the Pauline 
Epistles. 


Signals of relationships between clauses and sentences. Does the 
language have a number of devices to signal changes in participants? 
(Many languages have forms which indicate that the subject of a 
second sentence (or clause) is the same or different from that of 
the first.) Are there particles which show the relative sequence of 
events? 


Word order. Is the word order relatively fixed, or can the 
component parts be shifted in order with but relatively slight changes 
in meaning, i.e. with only stylistic modifications or changes of 
emphasis? What are the more common patterns of word order, 
especially as regards the major elements in the sentence, e.g. subject, 
verb, object, temporal modifier, etc.? 


Pronominal substitutes. What is the pattern of use of pronouns? 
When can pronouns be used for previously mentioned nouns and 
when must such nouns be repeated? (It is likely that there will be 
quite different usages in various types of texts. For example, in 
legends where everyone presumably knows the story anyway, 
pronouns are much more likely to be employed than in structurally 
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similar expressions in exposition, where in order to be clear one 
must make sure that the proper participants are readily identified.) 


Relative Frequency of Constructions 

For the above types of features, and other similar matters, it is not 
only necessary for a person to know the various possible grammatical 
constructions, but it is highly important to have some data on their 
relative frequency. Otherwise, a translator is likely to use a relatively 
rare construction with great frequency, merely because it parallels a 
pattern in the language from which he is translating. For example, some 
languages have both active and passive constructions, but they may have 
a very decided preference for one over the other. Likewise, both direct 
and indirect discourse may be possible, but a language may normally 
employ direct discourse as much as five times as frequently as indirect. 
Or a language which permits both paratactic and hypotactic constructions 
may use the latter much less frequently than do our European languages. 
Such data are of utmost importance if a translation is to be natural in 
form and thus more fully acceptable to the people. 

One way to approach the study of these problems is for the in- 
vestigator to make an actual count of the number of occurrences of a 
given structural feature in a native text of considerable length, and then 
to make a similar count in a passage from his translation which represents 
comparable material (narrative, expository, etc.). Any wide divergence 
in frequency of a given feature in native text as compared to translated 
materials should alert the translator to the need for making his translation 
more idiomatic as regards the feature in question. 

All of these formal structures must be carefully studied by the 
Bible translator or his translation will be wooden, artificial, and mis- 
leading. If a translator is to acquire anything like a proper “feel” for 
idiomatic structure, he must either make a detailed study of the patterns 
or attain such remarkable fluency in the language that he unconsciously 
makes the required adaptations. 


Semantic Structure 

There is a tendency for translators to feel that once they have some- 
what mastered the formal structure of a language, they are quite prepared 
to translate. However, the formal structure is relatively easy to analyze 
in comparison with the semantic structure. In fact, our tools for dealing 
with the semantic structure are only now in process of being forged, 
and though much research is now going on, we can at this point only 
suggest certain areas in which concern for the semantic structure must 
be uppermost: 


1. Correlation between word classes and semantic classes. There is 
a tendency for languages to classify indirectly certain types of 
phenomena by differences in word classes. To mention one of the 
commonest examples of this, nouns tend to specify objects and verbs 
generally designate processes or states of being. However, in many 
languages there is a high degree of overlapping. For example, in 
Greek and most Indo-European languages we have verb-derived 
nouns that indicate processes or actions. In some languages, however, 
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there is a much more marked distinction, and hence many words 
which are nouns in English cannot be translated as nouns, e.g. 
repentance, baptism, sin, and love. In many languages there exists 
the possibility of using verb-derived nouns for at least some of these 
processes, but such use is strictly limited as to its frequency and tends 
to be applied only to certain processes that are commonly talked about. 
To translate process concepts through the use of nouns wherever 
they are so treated in our European languages will in these languages 
result in a highly artificial and scarcely intelligible style. If such 
concepts must be translated as verbs, the problem is one of the extent 
to which the formal structure must be recast because of the semantic 
limitations. (For a further discussion of some of these problems see 
The Bible Translator, Vol. 3, No. 3, October 1952, pp. 97-111.) 

2. Repetition of words. Is the same word readily repeated within an 
immediate context, or is there a tendency to substitute another sub- 
stantially equivalent term in order to achieve certain stylistic effects? 

3. Endocentric vs. exocentric semantic patterns. To what extent does 
the language employ expressions the meaning of which can be readily 
determined by knowing the meanings of each of the constituent parts 
(i.e. endocentric expressions) and how much does one find idioms, 
in which the meaning cannot be deduced from the meanings of the 
constituent parts (i.e. exocentric expressions)? Some languages, for 
example, rarely employ metaphors, but make abundant use of similes. 
Other languages have many metaphors, and can readily borrow 
others from foreign languages. The answers to these questions have 
a direct bearing on the way in which figures of speech should be 
translated. 

4. Extent of borrowings. Some languages not only have many borrowed 
words, but readily admit additional borrowings. In other instances the 
people seem to prefer to make up their own terms, either descriptive 
or analogical formations. 


The subtle problems of semantic structure are a constant source of 
difficulty for a Bible translator. He must make optimum use of all the 
resources which the language possesses, but he must do this in terms of 
the patterns that are acceptable and creative, not those which are 
marginal and unproductive. Otherwise his translation will have a 
strangeness about it which will hinder the effective communication of 
its central message. 


Cultural Themes 

A study of an indigenous “‘‘literature’’ as contained in folk stories 
is highly rewarding, for it so readily communicates to us many of the 
basic attitudes of the people and something of their frustrations, hopes, 
and fears. Primarily, the results of such studies throw light on two 
aspects: (1) the conceptual features exhibited by the stories and (2) the 
formal elements which are the “vehicles” for the ideas. 

There are many concepts revealed by a folk literature; e.g. (1) clever- 
ness rather than moral integrity as a desirable trait (often revealed 
in the culture hero), (2) interest in “how it all happened”, or a concept 
of origins (by which a people tries to discover a sense of history and 
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their own relationship to the perplexing sequence of past events), (3) a 
Golden Age psychology (in which people tend to look back to former 
glories as a means of justifying adherence to traditions in the face of 
pressures for change), and (4) a world filled with ogres, demons, and 
fearsome creatures (often an indication of a basic insecurity). 

The formal manner in which such concepts are present in the folk 
literature is also a very important consideration. For example, in some 
languages humans are the heroes, and in others animals may occupy 
the centre of the scene in legends and myths. Frequently the hearer 
is expected to deduce from the descriptions of the events the nature 
of the participants, while in other tribes a considerable amount of 
attention is given to the description of the actors (though generally 
folk tales are concerned primarily with deeds, not attributes or char- 
acteristics). In some languages the “moral” of a story is explicitly given, 
while in others the tendency is to let the hearer deduce for himself 
any moral or philosophical implications that may be present. The events 
which are the vehicles for communicating concepts may also differ 
greatly from one “literature” to another, e.g. romance, physical exploits, 
conflicts between people, the daring of men in combatting animals, and 
travel to remote and foreboding places. 

One might readily ask, “But what good can the study of cultural 
themes do the Bible translator, for whom both the concepts and their 
formal manner of presentation are fixed in the Biblical narrative?" 
The answer is that indirectly and as supplementary to his main task 
such data can be highly significant. Anyone responsible for the prep- 
aration of supplementary Christian literature will find that the types 
of cultural themes are highly relevant to the selection of those Bible 
stories which are likely to appeal to the people as meaningful. Moreover, 
as such stories are prepared they can reflect, in the highlighting of 
various events, those features which are of special concern to the people 
and which will emphasize for them the relevance of the Christian message 
to their particular anxieties and concerns. 

In the development of a truly indigenous Christian literature it may 
be possible to encourage, on the part of native writers, creative efforts 
which are in line with cultural interests that are already present. For 
example, an animal motif in fables may be employed to teach Christian 
principles, and an interest in “how it all began” can be capitalized on in 
the preparation of short histories of the church, of ancient Israel, and of 
world history. 

At the same time, a clear understanding of the concepts expressed 
by indigenous literature makes it possible to bring the Christian message 
into sharper focus and contrast. The Christian is not just a brighter and 
a more clever person in gaining every advantage over others (the typical 
hero of most tribal lore). He must be prepared to lose out—at least 
temporarily (and permanently if necessary)—in order that he can gain 
the greater glory of being a child of God and of being holy even as 
He is holy. Such truths can be taught much more effectively if they 
are depicted with full realism against the background of folk literature 
themes and through the use of the same formal vehicles of communication 
which the indigenous literature itself employs. 
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Problems of Ambiguities in Isthmus 


Aztec Translation 
Howard W. Law 


In the Isthmus dialect of Aztec, spoken in the southern part of Mexico, 
there are three types of constructions which produce difficulty for the 
translator because of the potential, and actual, ambiguity of many forms. 
The following treatment attempts to analyze these problems and to 
suggest principal types of solutions. 


Ambiguities of Subject and Object Referents 


The grammar of Isthmus Aztec is such that complete utterances may 
consist of a simple verb only, which includes the subject and object of 
the action as well as the indication of the action itself; e.g. nikita ‘I see 
it’, is-tikasi’ ‘Did you find it?’, kinekih “They want them’. In translating 
portions of the New Testament into Isthmus Aztec this feature has 
caused considerable ambiguity in the translator's initial attempts, requiring 
him to check carefully all antecedent nouns and pronouns or the lack 
of such in the translation, which might leave a section ambiguous in the 
revised translation. 

The following illustrations from the Book of Acts will illustrate this 
type of ambiguity and how the difficulty was overcome. In each case 
a literal translation of a preliminary draft of the verse is given, followed 
by discussion of the problem and its solution. This is followed by a 
literal translation of the verse as it has been finally revised. 

Preliminary form of Acts 4:13: “When they-saw that they-were- 
not-afraid Peter and John, and they-knew that they not they-were- 
acquainted-with letters and they-were-foolish, they-marvelled; and 
they-comprehended that they they-had-been with Jesus’. The word ‘they’ 
occurs ten times in this literal translation. Some of the occurrences refer 
to one group (rulers, elders, scribes, etc., referred to in verses 5 and 6) 
and some refer to Peter and John. As it stands in the above literal 
translation and its Aztec counterpart the meaning is not clear due to 
the ambiguity as to which group the pronominal element ‘they’ refers. 
This confusion would naturally be greater for a person who has no 
background in the Scriptures. Since the second verb (they-were-not- 
afraid) has its subject overtly marked by the words ‘Peter and John’ 
following it in normal Aztec syntactic order, and since the first occurrence 
of ‘they’ in ‘they-saw’ refers back to the last overtly indicated plural 
noun or series of nouns (verses 5 and 6), there is no real problem in 
ambiguity. However, there is a real difficulty with the fifth occurrence 
of ‘they’ in ‘they-were-acquainted-with’, where the ‘they’ could be 
wrongly interpreted as referring to the rulers, elders, scribes, etc. To 
correct this the subject phrase ‘Peter and John’ was inserted following 
the word ‘letters’, its normal position in Aztec. To further clarify the 
meaning the fourth ‘they’ is deleted and the word ‘when’ is inserted 
before the verb ‘they-knew’ in order to make its clause definitely temporal 
and properly relatable in the context. 
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The result is: “When they-saw that they-were-not-afraid Peter and 
John, and when they-knew that not they-were-acquainted-with letters 
Peter and John and they-were-foolish, they-marvelled; and they-com- 
prehended that they they-had-been with Jesus’. The use of the pronoun 
in the last clause (before the verb ‘they-had-been’) makes unnecessary 
the repetition of the words ‘Peter and John’ again. 

Preliminary form of Acts 7:10: “When he-freed-him from all his- 
tribulations and he-gave-him his-favour and his-wisdom his-presence 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who he-made-him for governor in Egypt and 
in all his-household’, As in the previous verse, there is an ambiguity 
due to the repeated use of an undistinguished referent for two people. 
This time it is God and Joseph. By inserting the word ‘God’ before 
‘he-freed-him’ and the object ‘Joseph’ following ‘he-made-him’ this kind 
of ambiguity is taken care of. A further rephrasing in the first part (not 
related to this discussion of subject-object referents) when combined 
with the above revisions, gives the following result: ‘When God he- 
caused-it that not he-have more tribulation and he-gave-him his-favour 
and his-wisdom his-presence Pharaoh, king of Egypt, who he-made-him 
Joseph for governor in Egypt and in all his-household’. 

Preliminary form of Acts 10:44: “When still he-was-speaking-to-them 
these words, the Spirit Holy he-heart-filled-them all who they-heard-it 
his-teaching’. Again the insertion of the noun ‘Peter’ following ‘he-was- 
speaking-to-them’ and following ‘his-teaching’ clears up the ambiguity 
as to who was speaking and whose teaching it was. The final draft is: 
“When still he-was-speaking-to-them Peter these words, the Spirit Holy 
he-heart-filled-them all who they-heard-it his-teaching Peter’. 

Original form of Acts 13:27: ‘Because those who they-were-living 
in Jerusalem and their-rulers, since not they-knew-him this-one and 
their-words those prophets which they-were-reading-them each sabbath, 
when they-condemned-him, they-fulfilled-them’, The principal source 
of ambiguity here comes from the uncertainty as to what is the referent 
for ‘they’ of ‘they-were-reading-them’. Upon close inspection it was 
discovered that the problem was complicated by the form into which 
the Aztec verb ‘to read’ had been put in translation of the phrase ‘which 
are read’. Lacking a passive voice in Aztec, the translator put it into 
the active ‘they-were-reading-them’ and so introduced the ambiguity 
of the referent for ‘they’, since the phrase ‘those prophets’ immediately 
precedes this verb. To avoid the ambiguity the phrase ‘those in Jerusalem’ 
is inserted following the verb, and the verb is shifted to ‘they-were- 
hearing-them’ as expressing the equivalent of the English ‘are read’. 
This latter shift has the additional advantage of definitely introducing 
again the subject of the following clauses, which are the main clauses 
of the verse, viz. ‘when they-condemned-him, they-fulfilled-them’. Two 
minor modifications complete the necessary revisions of this verse: (1) 
‘Jerusalem’ is inserted following ‘their-rulers’, as making the meaning 
clearer and more specific, and changing it to ‘its-rulers’, and (2) the last 
two clauses are shifted in order and the words ‘those words’ added after 
the verb ‘they-fulfilled-them’, The revised verse then would read: 
‘Because those who they-were-living in Jerusalem and _its-rulers 
Jerusalem, since not they-knew-him this-one and their-words those 
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rophets which they-were-hearing-them those in Jerusalem each sabbath, 
they-fulfilled-them those words when they-condemned-him’. 


Ambiguities of the Particle ihuan 

A different kind of problem is illustrated by the form ihuan, which 
may mean either ‘with’ or ‘and’. In Acts 7:38 there are two types of 
ambiguities resulting from the use of ihuan. The first draft was: “This man 
(is) the-one who he-was with that congregation that it-was in (the) 
desert with his-angel God who he-was-speaking with-him on that 
mountain of Sinai, and they-were (there) also our-fathers’. The obvious 
difficulty is that the word ‘with’ is used three times. This probably makes 
the long sentence too involved for uninitiated readers. Another difficulty 
is the one referred to above; i.e. the form ihuan has two possible meanings: 
‘with’ and ‘and’. This makes an additional repetition of ihuan in the Aztec 
translation. The problem was, however, easily solved by breaking the 
long sentence into two shorter sentences and by slightly rearranging 
certain units of the sentence: ‘In that congregation which it-was in (the) 
desert this man (is) the-one (who) he-was with our-fathers. In that 
mountain of Sinai his-angel God he-spoke with-him’. 


Ambiguous Meanings of Particle iga 


Verses containing the Aztec particle iga frequently evidence consider- 
able ambiguity as to meaning and function, In the process of revising 
the original draft of the Book of Acts, it was decided to analyze the 
occurrences of this form in the hope of finding some conditioning factor 
which could be used to eliminate the obscurities. 

As the first step, all the verses in the first three chapters containing 
an occurrence of iga were recorded in the left-hand column of a chart 
followed by columns for noting various types of distribution and function. 
The meaning of iga in each instance was recorded under the specific 
type of distribution which occurred. Six basic types of such distribution 
were found: 


(1) iga followed by a noun or pronoun 


(2) Verb ,, » iga followed by a verb 
(3) Verb _,, » iga * » » noun 
(4) iga 7 » a particle 

(5) Adverb ,, » iga 


(6) Particle followed by iga 


Only two of the distributions had consistent meanings: (4) ‘because of’ 
or ‘by means of’, and (5) ‘that’. A third distribution was uncertain due 
to limited data, but might eventually prove to be consistent in meaning, 
viz. (6) with meaning of either ‘because of’ or ‘that’. 

Eighty percent of the occurrences were found in the first two distribu- 
tions listed above. The following meanings were found in set (1): 
‘concerning’, ‘by means of’, ‘for’, ‘that’, ‘from’. The following meanings 
were found in set (2): ‘in order that’, ‘that’, ‘concerning’. Admittedly 
the meaning of ‘that’ in all instances referred to is of little help since 
the word ‘that’ in English has itself a wide range of meaning. 
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In addition to the occurrences of iga referred to above (which 
averaged one to a verse in the first three chapters of Acts), eight 
instances were eliminated by the following means: (1) Elimination by 
substitution of a more idiomatic verb phrase; e.g. Acts 1:13: “When 
they-were-already in order to arrive’ changed to ‘when they-entered- 
already in one house’; Acts 2:24: ‘he-caused that not more he-hurt’ 
changed to ‘God-took-him-out-of where death-is’, (2) Elimination by 
dividing the sentence into two parts; e.g. Acts 1:14: ‘All these they- 
continued in-one-place in order that they-might-talk with God’ changed 
to ‘All these they-were-in-one-place. They-talked with God’. (3) Elimin- 
ation by substitution of some other particle such as ken ‘as’, as more 
idiomatic and more correct; e.g. Acts 2:23: ‘as first he-said-it God and 
because he-knew-it’ changed to ‘as first he-said-it God and as he- 
knew-it’. 

It had been hoped that a consistent parallel between distributional 
occurrences and meaning or function would be discovered in the analysis 
of the occurrences in the first three chapters. Since none appeared, 
attention was turned to a study of classical Aztec materials in the hope 
that a clue might be discovered there as to a consistent interpretation 
or use of the form. Works of several authors were studied and the 
following conclusions reached. 

The particle iga (or its dialectal varians: ic, ica, inic, etc.) always 
seem to have caused translation difficulties, except in specific instances 
comparable to distributions 4 and 5 mentioned above. One author spe- 
cifically noted that the use of iga presented serious problems of translation, 
and others implied it. 

One author, describing the grammar of Aztec, listed six different 
functions or translations of this particle. Another listed nine. These 
ranged all the way from “adverbizer” to “causative” indicator. Other 
uses suggested were: second object governor, deductive, enumerative, 
comparative, goal indicator. In addition, Spanish translations such as 
the following were given: tan (when preposed to an adjective), para que, 
en cuanto, desde que, que. 

Aside from concluding that this particle in present-day Aztec is as 
difficult as it was in classical times, it is suggested that the elimination 
of iga occurrences where ambiguous meanings result to either translator 
or native reader may be accomplished (to the extent, of course, that it 
is desirable) by the three means suggested above and by possibly others. 
Any remaining ambiguities will be a part of the “genius” of modern 
Aztec, preserving the general style and characteristics of the language. 
It is up to the translator to decide whether a given ambiguity affects 
the sense to the extent that it must be eliminated. 

At the time of this study the native text materials were not available 
for analysis. The description and conclusions arrived at here should 
be checked by comparison with those materials and modified in any way 
indicated. 

It is certain that only by the use of distributional criteria was it 
possible to eliminate any of the ambiguities in the occurrence of the 
particle iga. 
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A Suggestion with Regard to Romans 8:23 


(Abridged by ]. Harold Greenlee from an article by C. Clare Oke in 
Interpretation, October 1957, pp. 455—460, and used by permission.) 


One of the most interesting and convincing suggestions drawn from 
the study of the papyri, but which has received virtually no attention 
in Biblical interpretation, concerns the use of dxaoy7j (aparché) in Rom. 
8 : 23. The common translation of this word is ‘first fruits’. However, 
Stuart Jones has shown that this word is used in the Code of Regulations 
dealing with the Department of Special Revenue in Roman Egypt as 
the technical term for the birth certificate of a free person. George 
Milligan, in Here and There Among the Papyri, in a note at the end 
of the book, quotes the relevant section as follows: “If a woman, being 
a citizen (ie. of Alexandria), marries an Egyptian in the mistaken 
belief that he is also a citizen, she is not liable to penalty; and if both 
parties present birth-certificates, their children preserve the status of 
citizens.” 


Milligan then applies the meaning of ‘birth certificate’ to the passage 
in Romans: 


When we read the passage which begins at verse 16, we see that 
St. Paul is here arguing that our claim to spiritual freedom is based 
on the witness of the Spirit to our spirit, just as in Egypt the testimony 
uaotvgonoinos (marturopoiésis) of the parent was among the docu- 
ments put in evidence in the procedure of examination éxixgiow 
(epikrisis) by which claims to privileged status were judged; and 
that in spite of this—in spite of the fact that we have, as it were, 
obtained through the mediation of the Spirit the certificate which 
entitles us to be registered as the Sons of God—we_are still awaiting 
our formal release from the bondage of the flesh and the law. } 


The word dzaoyj (aparché) in Rom. 8 : 23 is invariably explained 
as if it meant degafav (arrabén), as referring to the charismata as the 
first installment of the gift of the Spirit, or as referring to the Spirit 
himself as the pledge of final redemption. Yet while this equating of 
dxagyy (aparché) with dogafdy (arrabén) is in rough accord with Paul's 
theology, it is doubtful whether that identification is in precise agreement 
with Paul's thinking in this supremely great chapter. In the first place, 
this interpretation conceives of the Spirit as being comparatively passive 
or quiescent, whereas the context speaks of the Spirit as being active— 
causing your mortal bodies to live (v. 11), enabling you to put to 
death the doings of the body (v. 13), bearing witness that we are God's 
children (v. 16), aiding in our weakness (v. 26), etc. In the second 
place, and still more important, the context has to do quite definitely 
with status or condition: we are God's children (v. 16), heirs of God 
(v. 17), glory is to come to us (v. 18), etc. With all of these references, 
is it not likely that Paul wanted dxapyij (aparché) to have the meaning 
of ‘birth certificate’ or ‘certification’, which also has to do with status? 


1 pp. "998. 
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What Paul is saying is that the whole of nature is characterized by a 
divinely caused frustration. Nature itself needs redemption and will 
receive it somehow through man’s salvation. The Spirit has revoked 
the disinheritance which accompanied our sinning; and because of that 
we yearn all the more with the subhuman world for the completing of 
our redemption when our mortal bodies will blossom into spiritual ones, 
in entire accord with the renewed spirits that dwell in them. 

In this passage, therefore, the apostle is writing, ““We know that 
the whole creation has been groaning and travailing in unison until the 
present; and not only nature but we ourselves also, since we possess 
the certification of the Spirit, groan within ourselves as we eagerly 
await full adoption, the redemption of our bodies.” 


Help for Hymn Writers 


It is the rare Bible translator who has not been called on to trans- 
late some hymns for the church. At once he has realized that if 
Bible translating is difficult then hymn translating is practically im- 
possible, especially if he is going to produce something which will 
be singable, meaningful, and truly an indigenous form of expression. 
Perhaps the principal difficulties arise from the fact that translators 
do not either understand or appreciate certain forms of indigenous 
music. Recently, there have been published some important aids which 
will be of special interest to translators in Africa and India. 

In Books for Africa, the quarterly journal of the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, the Reverend Claude de 
Mestral has arranged for the reprinting of a fascinating series of 
articles by the Reverend A. M. Jones, of the Universities Mission 
(Vol. 27, no. 3 through Vol. 28, no. 3, 1957-58). Mr. Jones makes 
a penetrating analysis of what is wrong with so much hymn translating 
in Africa—insisting that when such hymns are failures, it is not the 
Africans’ but the missionaries’ fault. However, he does not stop there, 
but goes ahead to indicate precisely how the major problems may be 
overcome. This is an invaluable series and no one should ever attempt 
hymn-writing for Africans without this information. 

The Christian Literature Society has published for the Senate of 
Serampore (as No. 14 in the Christian Students’ Library) a fasci- 
nating little booklet of 101 pages on Appreciating India’s Music by the 
Reverend Emmons E. White, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
Pasumalai, South India. Mr. White is an accomplished musician, a 
sensitive student of culture, and a deeply committed Christian mis- 
sionary. His whole approach to the subject is refreshingly new and 
frank, and his analysis of Indian music is not only technically accurate 
but intelligible to the layman, who is often bewildered by the strange 
melodic patterns, the monotony of the drone note, and the intricacies 
of rhythm and “key”. For the missionary, the most important chapters 
are 9 and 10, which deal with “Music in Evangelism” and ‘Music 
in Church Worship”. 
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Book Reviews 


N.B. In the review in the last number of The Bible Translator (Vol. 11, 
no. 1, January 1960) of: 
Everyday Life in New Testament Times, by A. C. Bouquet, and 
Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by E. W. Heaton 
we omitted to state that they are also published in London, B. T. Batsford 
Ltd., price 18/- each. 


Versiones Castellanas de la Biblia, by H. T. Marroquin, ed. Mexico: 
Casa de Publicaciones “El Faro’ }, n.d., $ 3.00 paper, $ 4.50 cloth binding. 


This volume is a useful compilation of nineteen articles on various 
aspects of the Scriptures in Spanish. All articles were written indepen- 
dently of each other (an Appendix lists their sources). There is consider- 
able duplication since eleven of the articles cover much the same ground, 
under slightly different titles, on Spanish versions of the Bible. Essay 
number 16, by the editor, lists in chronological order all the versions 
mentioned in the book, Essay number 17 gives brief excerpts from several 
of the better known Spanish versions, It is interesting to note that in 
the two earliest translations listed (Alba, 1422-1433, and Ferrara, 1533) 
the disputed ha-‘almah in Isa. 7:14 is transliterated la alma (all others 
quoted have la virgen or una virgen). The last essay, by the editor, 
lists various translations into Indian dialects throughout America. Twenty- 
six gravures add to the interest of the book. 

Robert G. Bratcher 


The Pauline Epistles, Their Meaning and Message, by James T. Hudson. 
London: James Clarke & Co. Lt., 1958. 326 pp. 21/-. 


In this book James T. Hudson, Resident Tutor in Caenwood College, 
Kingston, Jamaica, undertakes a fresh translation of the Pauline Epistles, 
along with an introduction to each Epistle, a chronological arrangement 
of all the epistles in (and out of) Paul's career, and a brief summary 
of some of Paul's theological thought. 

The introductory material is necessarily brief, but none the less 
valuable. Hudson accepts as genuine the Epistles to the Romans, Cor- 
inthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians and Philemon. 
Following, in part, Goodspeed, Ephesians is classified as deutero-Pauline, 
written as a preface to Paul's letters by their collector, around 90 A.D. 
This collector may have been Onesimus. As for the Pastorals he accepts 
the conclusions of Harrison's study, doubting, however, that they contain 
any genuine Pauline fragments, as Harrison contends. They are to be 
dated around 150 A.D. Hudson's presentation of the matter (pp. 44-50) 
is succint, clear and reasonable. 

In a few pages (pp. 51-59) Hudson summarizes conveniently the 
main points of Paul's theology. He seems to overstate the matter when 
he claims that Paul's letters show that “he had abundant information 
about the life of Jesus, substantially all we have in our gospels” (p. 51). 


1 Casa de Publicaciones ‘El Faro’, Apartado 31965, México 21, D.F., Mexico. 
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The larger part of the book (pp. 59-324) is taken up with a para- 
phrase of all the Pauline Epistles, along with which is included a 
marginal analysis of the argument, paragraph by paragraph. This is 
very well done indeed, and considerably enhances the value of the book. 
One may commend this volume as a very fine “Introduction” to Paul's 
theology and message. Frequent footnotes justify the translation, either 
by reference to the particular word or phrase of the original, or by 
giving the evidence for a reading which Hudson may prefer over that 
found in the standard Greek editions. A most welcome feature is the 
frequent citation of journals and books which may be consulted on 
particular points. In the translation, words which are not represented 
in the Greek text but which are either implied or else are needed for 
the development of the argument in English are bracketed. 

The paraphrastic translation adheres quite closely to the Greek 
text and is, on the whole, convincing. Hudson shows considerable 
originality and independence of thought in his work; this part of the 
book at least, should be widely used by translators. We may notice 
some of his renderings. 

In Rom. 1:17 the quotation from Hab. 2:4 is translated, “It is from 
faith that the righteous man shall live.” The difficult proechometha in 
Rom. 3:9 is translated “have we Jews any advantage?” In 1 Cor. 3:9 
theou gar esmen sunergoi is rendered, “For we [apostles] are God's 
fellow workers”—i.e., “workers for God along with one another” (foot- 
note). The difficult parthenos in 1 Cor. 7:28, 34, 36-38 Hudson translates 
“a spiritual bride’. Perhaps! In Col. 1:15 prétotokos pasés ktiseds is 
translated “the Lord of all creation and born before it was created”, 
thereby attributing both a hierarchical and temporal meaning to the prefix 
préto-, and avoiding the idea that Christ is part of creation implicit in 
a literal rendition “the firstborn of all creation”. In 1 Cor. 10:11 ta telé 
tén aidnén is translated ‘the final scenes of the world’. 1 Thess. 5:20-22 
is taken as one single command relating to ‘prophetic utterances”. In 
Rom. 7:2 hé gar hupandros guné té zénti andri dedetai nom6 is translated 
“for a married woman is bound by law to her husband while he lives’. 
T. W. Manson, closely relating the meaning of these words to the 
context, has suggested: ‘the married woman is bound to the law by her 
living husband.” 

In matters of text the author is not afraid to prefer readings which 
commend themselves more on intrinsic grounds than on documentary 
evidence. He omits the vexsome to mé huper ho gegraptai and the second 
hina from 1 Cor. 4:6, so that the verse reads, ‘But, brothers, for the sake 
of [avoiding giving] you [unnecessary pain], I have transferred these 
things to myself and Apollos, that by my citing our names you may 
learn not to be puffed up against one another for some one else's credit” 
(cf. W. F. Howard's article in Expository Times XXXIII, July 1922, 
pp. 479-480). 

In 1 Cor. 11:24 he reads klémenon, which he translates as a future, 
“(my body) which is to be broken’. In Rom. 5:1 he prefers the sub- 
junctive echémen, “let us enjoy the peace”, and in Rom. 8:28 ho theos 
is included as the subject of sunergei, and translated, “And we know 
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that, with those who love God, those called of set purpose, God co- 
operates in all things for [their] good”. 

One conjecture which should fail to command general assent is the 
substitution in 1 Cor. 16:23 of Maranatha (“Our Lord, come”) by 
Muhram’atta, “thou art accursed”. 

There are many good things in this admirable volume; along with 
other translations, lexica and commentaries, it should certainly be used 
by anyone who proposes to translate the Pauline Epistles for the use of 


twentieth century readers. 
Robert G. Bratcher 


The Contributors 


Elaine T. Lewis is a missionary under the American Baptist Convention 
doing translation work with her husband in Lahu, in Burma. 


]. L. Swellengrebel is a linguist and Bible translator of the Netherlands 
Bible Society, who is connected with the revision of the Bible in 
modern Indonesian. 


Howard W. Law is a member of the Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
working in the Isthmus dialect of Aztec in southern Mexico. He has 
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Robert G. Bratcher is a Research Associate in the Translations Depart- 
ment of the American Bible Society. 


Rectification 
We apologize to Miss Mildred Brown for ascribing her to the wrong 
university (TBT Jan. 1960 p. 47): she is a graduate of Oxford, not 
Cambridge! 
Secondly, an error has crept into her article The Lwo Bible: on page 
39, the beginning of line 6 should read “child's word", not “chief's word”. 
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